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APPROACH TO BAX’S SYMPHONIES 


By Rosin Huty 


THE seven symphonies by Sir Arnold Bax® are the work of a great 
musician with an intensely creative imagination of the highest 
originality. His art is so pre-eminently musical—inexpressible, 
indeed, in any other medium—that notation rather than words 
seems to be required for its description. The meditative, deeply 
penetrating character of Bax’s invention ranges from the starkest 
ferocity to idyllic enchantment. His wealth of romantic beauty is 
interwoven with much keener austerities and tinged by more 
remorseless sentiments than any usually associated with romance. 
He reveals an incomparable mastery of orchestral colour in music 
which strikes to a depth unattainable by impressionism. Bax uses 
his matchless technique with the strictness of one to whom tawdry 
writing and self-advertisement are unthinkable. The nature of his 
strongly individual style, which attempts no compromise with past 
or present fashions, receives scant illumination by direct contrast 
with that of other composers ; nor can his mature works be profitably 
compared with any except those which he himself has written. 

The best works surviving from his earliest period are probably 
‘A Celtic Song-Cycle’ (1904) and ‘ Fatherland’ (1907), a setting 
for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra (poem by J. I. Runeberg), of 
which the orchestration has since been drastically revised ; the 
worst, undoubtedly, is the Trio for violin, viola and piano (1906), 
which Bax would now gladly burn. The orchestral poem ‘ In the 
Faery Hills’ (1909), the first of his mature compositions, shows 
with what early success he mastered diffuseness arising from (a) con- 
flict between his quickly maturing individuality and the passing 


(1)Master of the King’s Music, 1942. 
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influence of Strauss, (5) insufficiently vigilant control over the rich 
stream of his inventive powers. Bax’s finest and most representative 
works before the symphonies include : the Quintet in G minor for 
piano and strings (1914-15) ; the second Sonata (D major) for 
violin and piano (1915) ; the three orchestral poems, ‘ The Garden 
of Fand ’ (1913), ‘ Tintagel’ (1917) and, in particular, ‘ November 
Woods’ (1917) ; the Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra 
(1916) ; ‘ Mater ora Filium’, a motet for unaccompanied double 
choir (1920) ; and the Sonata for viola and piano (1921). The 
impressive list of published works does not approach even remotely 
to his total output: much, particularly of the earliest music, 
has been withheld or destroyed as a result of relentless self- 
criticism. 

The seven symphonies occupy a place somewhat apart and were 
written in the following order: No. 1, in Ep (1921-22) ; No. 2, 
in E minor and C (1924-25) ; No. 3 (1928-29) ; No. 4 (1930-31) ; 
No. 5 (1931-32) ; No. 6 (1934) ; No. 7 (1938-39). 

The music of the symphonies, which is rooted very deeply in 
artistic experience, demands from the listener a special alertness to 
the implication and development of underlying ideas. Bax makes 
his points with a swiftness which shuns exact repetition or the 
italicizing of musical statements : at times, perhaps, he credits others 
too readily with an equivalent swiftness to grasp his meaning ; but 
he is never perversely elusive nor are his symphonies obscured by 
relaxed visions. He takes the boldest account of that storm and 
stress inseparable from the attainment of truly contemplative 
beauty. Such roundness of purpose determines the homogeneity 
with which elements so diverse as unflinching severity and exquisite 
reflection are welded into his unique style. It explains, too, why his 
passages of Skaldic splendour often contain an undertone of sombre, 
almost baleful meditation. The most luxurious pages are pre- 
served from exoticism by an astringent flavour ; the fiercest climaxes 
obtain demonic force from Bax’s seemingly inexhaustible reserves 
of creative strength. It is a measure of his greatness that the 
symphonies, while reflecting a supreme command of modern 
resources, possess an ageless spirit. The quality of this spirit,together 
with its extreme remoteness from the bustling superficialities of our 
own time, is akin to (though never consciously inspired by) the epic 
ideals impregnating the finest heroic legends. 

The musical material of any work by Bax claims notice simul- 
taneously with and indivisibly from the instrumental means by which 


‘ a ~ a ‘ea seventh have been published in miniature score (Murdoch, Murdoch 
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it is expressed.@) The symphonies, for example, require that their 
material and orchestration, written down exactly as the composer 
intended, shall be accepted by the listener as an inseparable 
whole. Bax’s orchestration must be considered, indeed, as no 
less an integral part of his invention than components such as 
melody, harmony and rhythm.” This point is of the greatest 
importance to an understanding of that fusion by which the material 
and scoring of the symphonies are indissolubly merged into one 
another. Many composers sketch their ideas in short score and 
orchestrate at leisure with at least an occasional hesitancy before 
deciding between alternative instrumentations. Such hesitancy is 
out of the question with Bax because the orchestration is deter- 
mined as exactly as the shape and nature of his material. 
Anyone who examines the chief melodic themes of the sym- 
phonies can soon satisfy himself that their indelible originality covers 
a vast range of expression ; that echoes of Celtic folk-music are very 
few ; and that such echoes are rendered wholly superficial by 
the individuality of the discourse from which they are musically 
inseparable. Moreover, although Bax is a great melodist, and the 
thematic material of his symphonies abounds in melody, the genesis 
of his invention may often be found in some terse motif (or combina- 
tion of motifs)*) whose full importance can be gauged only when one 
perceives the significant part played by its development in the 
symphony as a complete design. Personal imprints of a germane 


(® The orchestral arrangement of the piano work, ‘ Mediterranean’, is a well- 
justified exception not affecting the main point that Bax’s music must be regarded as 
inseparable from the medium in which it is written. 

‘® This tribute will not seem ingenuous to readers who know from experience of 
orchestral rehearsals that even good composers do, in fact, vary much in their respective 
abilities to write down precisely what they mean. 

‘®) The unhappy pate rey of in programme notes and elsewhere, musical 
examples drastically reduced oun bax's fal full scores is forced, of course, by limitations of 
space and expense ; but at yw best such a practice can serve only as a rough-and-ready 
guide to musical landmarks 

(®) ¢.g. the first subject of ihe slow movement in No. 4. 

‘” No doubt “ Celtic influences ” may be detected in some of Bax’s earlier music, 
though even there the “ influence ”’ is often confined to evocative titles under which the 
composer presents his highly original thoughts ; ;_ but to describe his mature works in 
general, and the symphonies in particular, as “ Celtic ” would be to give a thoroughly 
misleading idea of their character. Much less is there anything to justify the theory that 
in Bax’s phonies “‘ numerous débris of impressionism are mixed with quasi-Celtic 
folkish melodies and violent outbursts of gloomy, romantic emotion in a rather unsatis- 
factory amalgam” (Gerald Abraham, ‘A Hundred Years of Music’, p. 292). The 
assertion quoted here is analogous to the opinion of another writer that Sibelius has based 
his style largely upon the idioms of Finnish pe pen lr ee on which none the less 
found some acceptance before its timely and conclusive peer Fo by Cecil Gray 
(* Sibelius ’, 1931). 

‘® The opening pages of No. 2, in E minor and C, provide what is probably the most 
striking example of this characteristic. 
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kind mark his harmonic style whose freely chromatic movement 
always derives from a firm tonality. Much of its exceptional unity 
is due to the brilliant musicianship with which collateral strands of 
material, each subtly harmonized, are woven together in a com- 
pletely homogeneous texture.) Such a process not only forbids any 
arbitrary distinction between harmonic and contrapuntal features 
in the symphonies, but also cuts clean across the boundaries fixed 
by some of Bax’s contemporaries in their adherence to modal, 
atonal or other “ schools”’.“® The more elaborate passages, far 
from revealing needless ornamentation, are so logically constructed 
that their modification would be impossible without grave injury 
to the fabric. The intricacy of Bax’s rhythms possesses, too, an 
unquestionably musical justification.“ Their vitality is colossal 
because they are not grafted upon the music but arise spontaneously 
from its driving impulse, and thus fulfil a purpose which fashionable 
ingenuities of metre are powerless to achieve. 

The orchestration of Bax’s symphonies confirms previous 
evidence that his natural mastery and original handling of this 
medium belong to the foremost rank. His scoring, though appar- 
ently generous, rarely outweighs the material : few composers can 
handle large resources with such self-restraint and fine judgment. 
Bax’s musical substance requires for its expression many novel and 
fascinating relationships“® between instruments whose combined 
use has opened up immense possibilities in the field of orchestral 
writing. He yields nothing to the disastrous fallacy that originality 
may be attained by the pursuit of novelty per se; but both novelty 
and virtuosity are given their legitimate place. Illustrations of the 
composer’s felicity in revealing musical character through instru- 
mental means are countless : it must suffice here to mention four. 
The rich and sombre tone of the viola) is ideally suited to the 
veiled moods distinguishing many reflective passages in the sym- 
phonies ; the clarinet" and cor anglais“*) are perfect exponents 


® A representative instance may be found in the main development of the first 
movement in No. 5. 
aac -t a snp hemmed y that matter, whether the greatest com: ever deli- 

y obstruct their na‘ low of expressi ing inviolab! i tween 

one harmonic category and another. re a 

ee ag - agony nye opener pecans pe mag hing Cog a (third 
movement) in No. 5 is a notable example among many which show how integrally 
Bax's rhythmic skill is employed in the service of his creative purpose. 

(a® This trend is likewise apparent in Bax’s chamber music, ¢. . the Quintet for strings 
and harp, the Fantasy-Sonata for harp and viola and the very tiful Nonet. 

“® The first subjects of the slow movements in Nos. 3 and 5 ively. 
to Now Prine bars of No. 5; also the main subject (with oboe) in the epilogue 

@® The second subject of the slow movement in No. 5. 
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of that poignant lyricism in which Bax excels; and no one has 
appreciated more musically the extent to which the dark sonority 
of the trombones) can express an atmosphere of menace and fore- 
boding. Such marvels of orchestration as occur in the symphonies 
are not external to, or in any way a substitute for, the essence of 
creative imagination: they communicate a wealth of original 
thought which itself justifies so profound an impression upon the 
receptive listener. 

The form of a Bax symphony is shaped by the inevitable though 
disciplined growth of the music”); anyone who regards it as a 
pattern rigidly imposed upon the material will soon find himself 
in a morass of avoidable difficulties. Each form is rooted in sym- 
phonic tradition whose implications Bax has developed upon more 
highly individualized lines than any modern composer except 
Sibelius. These expansions of tradition, as well as formal differences 
between the respective symphonies, are all actuated by strictly 
musical needs. The customary antithesis between “ masculine ”’ 
and “feminine” subjects is never employed as a hard-and-fast 
formula, but takes its place, like any other method of contrast, with 
scrupulous relevance to the course of invention. The nature of the 
material may compel unusual emphasis in a theme which, as regards 
order of appearance, is neither a “ first” nor “‘ second” subject, 
but subsidiary to both. Some movements may demand so full a 
development that any recapitulation, in the classical sense, becomes 
largely superfluous and is therefore much curtailed. In short, 
musical necessity is the governing factor in the formation of design. 
So artistic a standpoint ensures that Bax’s symphonies are con- 
structed with a logic which permits inventive freedom while checking 
improvisatory licence. The three-movement pattern of each 
symphony combines unity of structure with a flexible response to 
whatever internal modifications may be dictated by the music. An 
important part is played by introductions: their function (apart 


«® The slow movement of No. 1 furnishes, when studied in its entirety, illustrations 
of a particularly comprehensive kind. The above examples are no more than repre- 
sentative of innumerable passages showing equally or even more remarkably charac- 
teristic handling of these instruments. 

7) Ernest Newman, during an invaluable discussion of Bloch’s violin Concerto 
(‘ Sunday Times’, March 5th 1939), has pointed out that “ People who from habit are 
inclined to analyse modern works along the good old lines are finding it i ingly 
difficult to demonstrate to their readers the secrets of the design of a modern work. For 
it is at last becoming clear to everyone, composers and listeners alike, that the form of a 
work of art is not something external to it but an inner organic function of it, and that 
there may be as many good forms for large-scale works as there are species of musical 
imagination ”. Edmund Rubbra, too, has stressed that in the modern symphony the nature 
of the themes determines the nature of the form to an extent which may result in drastic 
modifications of the standardized pattern. 

Vol. XXIII. I 
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from establishing the mood) is to present thematic material or broad / 
ideas upon which the succeeding movement and, to some extent, ; 
the symphony as a whole is founded. Each work from No. 3 onward 

closes with an epilogue whose embryonic state can be traced in the 

final pages of Nos. 1 and 2. The psychological sequence * linking 

together the first three symphonies is significant, though not of a 

kind to take precedence over points of purely musical interest. 

None (with the partial exception of No. 4) is accompanied by a 

“* programme ” communicable in words, a fact some listeners have 

shown a persistent reluctance to accept; but the imaginative 

pattern underlying the music supplies everything the composer 

wishes to indicate. 

The newcomer to the symphonies may be struck less quickly by 
their points of difference than by rough similarities arising from 
Bax’s highly personal style. Each symphony, however, is funda- 

mentally so distinct in character that none can be said even partially 

to trespass on the ground of its neighbour. The close perspective 

of to-day need not forbid, though it must limit, an attempt to dis- 

criminate between the varying shades of excellence in these works. 

There may be considerable agreement that Bax reaches one of his 

most lofty peaks in No. 3, rising to the highest of all in No. 5 ; and 

that No. 4, although in some ways the most immediately attractive, 

marks a major development in style rather than a radical expansion 

of symphonic form. Nos. 5 and 4 provide, indeed, the contrasting 

landmarks which naturally rule an estimate of the other symphonies. 

The notion that the first symphony of a series may be expected 

to show immaturity is one which the assured style of No. 1, in Ep @), 

written when Bax was thirty-eight, does nothing to support. It is 

an austere, intensely powerful composition belonging to the stern 

lineage inaugurated by the great piano Quintet in G minor. The 

resounding challenge of the opening bars strikes and sustains a note 
entirely new to symphonic history. Some people have imagined 








(® Bax allows that pee of this sequence is justified although it was not con- 
sciously present in his mind during the composition of Nos. 1-3, which are, it must be 
emphasized, musically distinct and self-sufficient. The accepted interpretation is that 

one set of a =. obtains treatment from three separate angles. These 

i problems are stated in the first Symphony, argued introspectively in the second, and reach 

their solution in the third. oni cd 

«9 No. 1, in Ep, though it heads the official list, was preceded by another Symphony 

a note for the sake of completeness. ‘ Spring-Fire ’ (1913), which numbers 

among the withheld or destroyed compositions, was “a Symphony in four connected 

sections”. Edwin Evans, whose knowledge and understanding of the composer’s music 
demands cordial recognition by every later writer, makes an interesting reference to the 
= the first of two excellent articles on Bax in ‘ The Musical Times’ (March-April 

1919). 

‘* The key of Ep minor largely prevails over the official key-signature. 
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that this fiercely resclute work reflects the tumult of physical warfare ; 
but such a reading can only hamper understanding of what is 
essentially a subjective work. Possibly the sheer urgency of Bax’s 
invention leads, for once, to a certain degree of over-emphasis : 
the prevailing ferocity invites a sharper contrast than the ominous 
brooding of the slow movement provides ; yet this is a moderate 
price to pay for the compelling strength of so richly inspired a design. 
The dramatic inevitability of these relentless pages, whose stark 
tempestuosity compares with the wind-swept moods of ‘ King 
Lear ’, grips the deepest emotions during performance and goes far 
towards earning for the Symphony a place within hailing distance 
of No. 3. If the form) deviates least of the seven from classical 
precedent, it is musically and imaginatively unified in a manner 
wholly individual to Bax. The entire pattern is influenced, directly 
or otherwise, by two cyclic themes presented in the ten bars of intro- 
duction to the ferocious first movement : the remorseless “ motto ”’, 
which becomes the main factor in the Symphony’s growth, and a 
secondary but scarcely less menacing theme built round the note of 
Gb. These motifs impregnate the first movement and attain even 
greater significance during the strenuous finale towards whose close 
the ‘* motto” is transformed into a grimly triumphant march—a 
forerunner to the epilogue used from No. 3 onwards. In other 
respects the subject-matter of the three movements is self-contained ; 
the second, Lento solenne, is not overtly affected by either of the 
recurrent themes; but the baleful character of these motifs is 
undoubtedly the binding force throughout a Symphony which ends 
with a savage reiteration of its opening question. 

The formidable address of No. 2, in E minor and C (scored for a 
large orchestra including organ, piano and full percussion), makes it 
clear that this question, whatever its nature, could be answered 
only through introspective argument of the most rigorous kind. The 
sombre, concentrated and immensely potent thought pervading the 
music invests Bax’s concept with the reflective qualities of a mo- 
mentous yet darkly veiled soliloquy. Although eloquent of bitter 
conflict, this Symphony embraces within its vast range some passages 
of enchanting rhapsody in which the composer seems to glimpse 
the solution reached in the epilogue to No. 3, and the second 

(21) Detailed analyses of the symphonies would fill a book : this fact inevitably restricts 
the present essay to a summary treatment, if as much, of many points about which further 
information has been given elsewhere. * A Handbook on Arnold Bax’s S 
(Murdoch), although written ten years ago and now needing revision in the light of later 
experience, is endorsed by the composer as a guide to the outlines of Nos. 1-4, and contains 
musical examples of their principal thematic material. Illustrated analyses of Nos. 


and 6 were printed, tively in the ‘Monthly Musical Record ’ (January 1 
* Musical Opinion’ snare 1935). G 934) 
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movement, more especially, contains lyrical writing whose beauty 
touches supreme heights. The cyclic form of the work is much more 
complex than that of No. 1 : an imaginative and technical design 
of such magnitude would in itself justify a full-length essay. The 
driving-force springs from four recurrent motifs (pp. 1-4) presented 
in the introduction to the first movement: the strength of their 
influence varies much throughout the Symphony ; but it is the third 
of these motifs which finally proves the decisive factor. Each move- 
ment contains a number of clearly defined “‘ independent ” subjects 
which are woven into the argument of the recurrent material. The 
first, Allegro moderato, alternates impressively between cogent vehe- 
mence and troubled reflection. The second, Andante, written in a 
mixed tempo of 3-4 and 4-4, is mainly rhapsodic in its ascent to a 
noble culmination over an organ pedal. Ferocity, both stark and 
restrained, dominates the finale : here the accumulating tension of 
the entire Symphony rises to a spaciously epilogic section marked 
Molto largamente and explodes in a terrific climax at whose subsidence 
an echo of the recurrent motifs brings the music to a meditative close. 
Alike as regards aim and execution No. 2 reveals many features of a 
really great work ; yet it is undoubtedly the most enigmatic of the 
seven, and certain of its more introspective features respond slowly 
even to a sympathetic approach. The listener is made a spectator 
rather than a partner to the working out of some tremendous 
purpose whose development seems to be governed by hidden forces ; 
and the trend of this development is sometimes hard to follow without 
more definite hints than those thrown out by a composer so deeply 
engrossed in his task. If the underlying scheme could have been 
externalized—and it is notable that every later symphony offers 
readier access—No. 2 might stand as the greatest of the series instead 
of just missing, perhaps, the abiding qualification for that status. 
The stupendous climax towards the end of this Symphony 
strikes one as a turning-point of paramount importance. It not only 
relieved a psychological tension which had been mounting steadily 
since the ferocious introduction to No. 1, but seems also to have 
disclosed to Bax the real means by which his basic problem could 
be solved. There remained the need to reflect upon so significant 
a finding, and the third Symphony “) summarizes these reflections 


(® It should be added that the Symphony has been neglected to a degree which no 
allowance for its difficulties can possibly excuse. In London, for example, four per- 
formances under Goossens, Wood, Barbirolli and Kussevitsky respectively seem to 
represent about the sum since 1925. 

‘ No formal key-title is attached to the third or to the later symphonies discussed 
here ; nor could a simple heading of this kind serve much purpose if applied to these 
complex though tonally stable organisms. The double key-signature of No. 2 (E minor 
and C) seems to indicate the trend of Bax’s opinion about the matter. 
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in an exquisite yet profound vision. This glowing, richly poetic 
work gains immeasurably by being written in a more externalized 
style. The integral unity of Bax’s clear-cut design carries prompt 
effect ; the musical argument is free from cryptic reticences ; the 
invention as a whole combines a new strength and depth with much 
greater simplicity of expression. The outward features of the three 
movements and epilogue (whose 124 bars follow the third movement 
without a break) present, indeed, little difficulty to an attentive 
listener ; yet the full meaning of the composition and its form must 
be sought considerably beneath the external plane upon which the 
music is readily accessible. The Symphony takes shape from the 
underlying implications of the theme heard as a bassoon solo in 
the opening bars. Although this theme plays a cyclic part in the 
literal sense, foreshadowing the main subject of the first movement 
and being recalled at the end of the epilogue, it serves a far more 
radical purpose as the fundamental idea which determines the growth 
of Bax’s imaginative pattern. If the entire work is approached in 
the light of that idea, and regarded as a treatment of its implications 
in their various aspects, it will be found that a single factor welds 
together the keen-edged exuberance of the first movement, the 
rapturous serenity of the second, the virile gaiety of the third and the 
sublime meditation in the epilogue. More than that, every subtlety 
and shade of mood reveals its appointed place within the well- 
varied yet closely unified design. The calm beauty of the slow 
movement, one of the loveliest in music, is matched by the idyllic 
perfection of the epilogue, which opens very quietly with a measured 
accompanying figure derived from the beginning to the third move- 
ment. An enchanting melody for oboes and clarinets, introduced 
in the fourth bar, crystallizes the deeply reflective mood of this brief 
rhapsody, which is rounded off by tranquil echoes from the first 
bars of the Symphony. No grandiose summing-up or conventionally 
“happy ending” could achieve the unforgettable effect produced 
by the inspired simplicity of Bax’s conclusion. He seems imagina- 
tively to review the third Symphony in its entirety, to survey the vast 
range of enquiry stretching back to that menacing question in No. 1 
and to contemplate the innermost meaning of what by the sternest 
tests has proved to be the true answer. The listener may well 
feel at the close of this Symphony that he has been privileged to 
attend a great musical experience. (*) 

@® That Bax contributes vitally to the development of symphonic form by his handling 
of the epilogue to No. 3, and that his treatment is indisputably original, are certainties 
given a broader interest by comments which Dr. H. C. Colles has kindly and valuably 
supplied regarding the historical antecedents to this meditative ending. Dr. Colles 
suggests that the idea of reflective epilogue (though not acknowledged by Beethoven in 
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It is characteristic of Bax’s strict self-criticism that even after the 
third Symphony he discerned a further need to shed introspection 
from his style. The immediate outcome of this perception may be 
seen in the robust, intentionally brighter pages of the fourth Sym- 
phony, although the fullest results did not appear until the fifth. 
Much of the fourth is avowedly nature music : the beginning of the 
vigorous first movement was suggested by a rough sea at flood-tide 
on a sunny day, and in general the moods are brilliantly picturesque 
to a degree which makes this work more quickly accessible than others 
in the series. The opening bars embody a nucleus of ideas important 
to the growth of the Symphony, but the implications of these ideas 
are kept well within reach of Bax’s deliberately objective address. 
The jubilant zest of his first movement and finale, crowned by the 
triumphant epilogue, is as forthright as the happy lyricism of the 
Lento moderato ; the presentation and development of material is 
pellucidly defined for the listener ; the musicianship, as might be 
expected, is always irreproachable. The aim at more “ extrovert ” 
self-expression, in which Bax is resoundingly successful here, may 
not have been consonant with a far-reaching advance upon his 
earlier symphonic designs ; but neither must it be forgotten how 
significantly the warmly attractive writing of the fourth acted as a 
stylistic preparation for the fifth. This preparation was much 
assisted by the exuberant ‘ Overture to a Picaresque Comedy ’,(**) 
which belongs to the same period but has too often escaped the notice 
of conductors in their search for modern British overtures of the 
highest quality. 

The fourth Symphony, though explicitly concerned with brighter 
moods, performed the immensely wider service of liberating Bax’s 
style from any remaining threat of undue introspection. So much 
is evident in the impeccable lucidity of the fifth, whose imaginative 
range achieves a consummate wealth and variety of invention un- 


words) may be traced back at least to the “* Eroica ’’ Symphony, where it is embodied in 
the slow section of the finale just before the coda. The vigorous ending required to 
balance the design precluded Beethoven from carrying out this idea with the completeness 
achieved by Brahms in the coda to No. 3, which so impressed Elgar in writing his Eb 
Symphony. Elgar, being essentially reflective, gravitated towards epilogic treatment 
both here and in the violoncello Concerto. Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote ’, poe not strictly 
asym , contains one of the finest epilogues in music. Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London 
Sym: y ’ is mentioned as providing the clearest case of epilogue before Bax ; and 
Dr. concludes more generally with the view that reflection rather than drama is the 
raison d’étre of the English symphonic style and form. The foregoing comments indicate 
that at times the functions of coda and epilogue may coincide ; otherwise a guiding 
distinction seems to be that a coda rounds off a movement whereas an epilogue sums up 
the complete work. 
Rider The sem who wishes to - apgpeon ee with Bax’s genius for orchestration, 
desires to ¢ a beginning with a smaller-scale work than one of the onies, 
will find infinite riches in the score of this overture. — 
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surpassed even by the third. The success with which the fifth strikes 
a perfect balance between astringent virility and frankly genial 
thought appears to derive from Bax’s new freedom to employ 
objectively the vast energies which had worked so balefully beneath 
the surface of his first two symphonies. There they had contributed 
vitally to the argument of a momentous problem, but its solution in 
the third was proclaimed by other and more benevolent forces. The 
expressive advantages won from the fourth include, to judge by the 
essence of the fifth, a power to transmute these ferocious influences 
into amenable elements without the smallest vitiation of their 
pristine strength. Another benefit is that Bax’s meditative qualities, 
seen at their finest in the profound beauty of the slow movement 
in the fifth, lose nothing of their depth when dissociated from 
introspective quests, yet gain greatly in immediate effect. These 
clarifying factors combine not only to place the fifth upon a broader 
emotional basis than the third, giving to its music a sharper outline 
and more pregnant character, but everywhere to invest the work 
with enriched resources making for correspondingly loftier heights. 

The three movements and epilogue, which contain no cyclic 
material, are imaginatively united by the closest ties. They repre- 
sent complete yet logically progressive stages in the musical argument 
which originates from a poignant theme for clarinets at the opening 
of the Symphony and is driven unswervingly to its tremendous con- 
clusion in the epilogue. The introductions to the first and third 
movements are especially important: each foreshadows subject- 
matter proper to the ensuing main section, whereas the short prelude 
to the second is meant simply to establish a prevailing mood. Bax 
seems clearly to define the vigorous first movement as a self-contained 
exposition of his argument by recalling towards its close the clarinet 
theme from the introductory bars, to reflect deeply upon the trend 
of this exposition in his exquisite slow movement and to balance 
the design by giving due place to lighter aspects during his strongly 
rhythmic finale. The main theme of the epilogue is heralded in 
eight bars of introduction to the third movement: a flippant 
treatment of it occurs in the body of that movement, but ultimately 
the theme gains ascendancy in its epilogic form as a liturgical chant 
of unforgettable breadth and splendour. The noble epilogue, slow 
and dignified in pace, is planned as a gradual crescendo extending 
throughout 126 bars: the liturgical theme is passed from one 
department of the orchestra to another until finally it blazes forth 
with overwhelming intensity ; and the symphony concludes upon 
a note of unrestrained triumph. 

The musical scheme of the fifth symphony is carried out with 
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such unfailing clarity at every point that listeners who find the sixth 
more difficult to grasp may possibly be tempted to diagnose a certain 
relaxation of lucidity. Such difficulties as arise, however, may be 
traced beyond all doubt to the fact that the sixth is not only the 
most compactly written of the symphonies, embodying an imagina- 
tive pattern of extreme conciseness in its three movements (with 
epilogue), but contains formal developments of great significance in 
the finale. To turn more particularly to these developments is by 
no means to overlook the fiercely severe first movement or the 
graceful character of the second : both, indeed, present innumerable 
points for examination alike as regards style and structure ; yet the 
third movement undoubtedly has paramount claims within a 
necessarily brief space. This movement is entitled ‘ Introduction 
—Scherzo and Trio—Epilogue ’, the epilogue now being brought 
explicitly into the compass of the finale, and comprehends in its 
entirety the final stage of a symphonic argument whose keynote is 
established at the outset of the work. The whole of the finale apart 
from the trio is dominated by the first six notes of the introduction, 
whose second principal theme, although in no way reminiscent of 
the epilogue to the fifth, possesses a liturgical feeling. These two 
themes are the leading influences in the exposition of the scherzo. 
A simple melody for harp solo furnishes the material for the trio. 
The scherzo is then strenuously developed in a section of which the 
first fifteen pages must be played with an inflexibly rigid rhythm and 
which leads to a cataclysmic delivery of the liturgical theme as the 
movement rises to its greatest crisis. The subject-matter of the 
epilogue, no more than 46 bars in length, is derived from the 
introduction : the mood throughout is one of enchanted calm, and 
a peaceful echo of the liturgical theme on the horns brings the Sym- 
phony to its enraptured close.(*) 

The foregoing pages have perforce left much unsaid in an attempt 
broadly to survey the nature of Bax’s symphonies. Many structural 
points have claimed attention at a length which, though often 
indifferently proportioned to the relative significance o the works 
in which they arise, is determined by their cumulative bearing upon 
the composer’s symphonic methods. It is with no idea, however, of 
distracting attention from the writer’s sins of omission, regarding 
which acknowledgment must be frank, that at the conclusion of this 


( The scope of this essay was intended originally to include consideration of the 
seventh Symphony, —— commissioned for first performance under Sir Adrian Boult 
at the World Fair in New York (1939). It was not expected that the work would remain 
for so long unheard by all except a few. In these circumstances it seems better to defer 
comment upon the very important structural features until a full-length analysis can be 
written in connection with a public performance of the Symphony in this country. 
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essay the reader’s notice is directed to an external matter of the 
greatest urgency. The number of performances given to Bax’s 
symphonies in our country has long been miserably insufficient. His 
merits as a symphonist have by no means failed to win critical 
recognition : they have been cordially appreciated by most sections 
of the musical press and by many professional musicians of widely 
varying outlook. Moreover the concert-going public has responded 
to the very limited opportunities for hearing the symphonies with 
warm approval and a keen attention far removed from merely formal 
politeness to a national composer. Nor are there sufficient grounds 
for assuming that purely material difficulties connected with the 
symphonies themselves have obstructed performances by our prin- 
cipal orchestras. The edition in which these works have been made 
readily available may rightly be mentioned as a model of publishing 
enterprise. The scoring calls for resources no larger than those 
which organizers of orchestral concerts have provided without 
demur for the presentation of items with less decisive claims. The 
music is no more exacting, technically, than much which any leading 
orchestra must be prepared to tackle ; nor does it make exaggerated 
demands on rehearsal schedules under an experienced conductor 
capable of its interpretation. Sir Henry Wood, for example, has 
secured highly satisfactory performances of the first and third 
Symphonies even amid the rigours of his Promenade seasons. The 
symphonies require, it is true, that their interpreter shall possess 
real sympathy with the music, an ability both to grasp and to convey 
its meaning and a capacity to realize that fulfilment of the composer's 
intentions matters more than a meretricious display upon the 
rostrum. These very reasonable necessities do not exceed what may 
be fairly expected from any conductor qualified to handle a repertory 
of acceptable breadth. There remain the oft-quoted exigencies of 
the box-office. If these are to furnish a reliable standard by which 
orchestral music should be selected for performance, then we must 
admit that our conductors would be irrefutably justified in playing 
no symphonies but Beethoven’s on the ground that these works 
invariably attract a multitude. Few would applaud such a 
paralysing negation of artistic responsibility towards other great 
composers.() 

The two means whereby the widest diffusion of music can be 
achieved are broadcasting and the gramophone ; and it may be 


(2) One may feel confident a take their proper place in the 
excellent activities of the Friends of Living British Composers, whose ideals and achieve- 
ments are beyond praise. At the time of writing, however, the disregard of these works 
in concert programmes is still too persistent to justify the opinion that more widespread 
recognition is actually within sight. 
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asked why neither has played a more prominent part in bringing the 
Bax symphonies before the public. It is possible that the B.B.C. may 
yet discern the wisdom of forestalling a necessity to answer the 
former part of this question in another place. The position of the 
gramophone companies is altogether different. It may seem, at 
first sight, an inexcusable deficiency that not one of Bax’s sym- 
phonies is yet available upon records ; but one must deal fairly 
with the origin of this deficiency. The expense of recording a 
modern symphony is notoriously heavy. Such an outlay, unless 
assured of at least a tolerable return, will make disproportionate 
inroads upon the funds available for the production of cultural 
records with limited sales. It is inconceivable that this return will 
be realized unless the symphony has already made considerable 
headway with the musical public through the medium of broad- 
cast and concert-hall performances. The Bax symphonies 
have hitherto been played so seldom that the companies, though 
by no means indifferent to the merits of these works, have felt 
obliged to stay their hand. They have already shown a highly 
practical recognition of Bax’s genius by publishing some exquisite 
recordings of his music in the second album of the English Music 
Society. The establishment of a society or its equivalent for the 
recording of his symphonies and other works is an ideal constantly 
to be kept in sight. This ideal is unlikely to become practicable 
until the companies obtain cogent evidence that interest in the 
symphonies is much more widespread than at present ; and such 
interest can scarcely increase to the material extent desired until the 
symphonies are given a greater number of performances. The 
efforts of sympathetic musicians should be concentrated, therefore, 
upon every means by which these performances can be realized. 
The incalculable service rendered by the Sibelius Society is now a 
matter of history. The recording of Bax’s symphonies would likewise 
furnish an invaluable method of promoting acquaintance with 
music which infinitely rewards the listener, and whose substance no 
one would pretend to absorb in its fullness on the experience of 
random performances. 

Some readers may feel inclined to enquire why it can be stated 
so confidently that infrequency of performance, rather than any 
other factor, constitutes the principal barrier between Bax’s sym- 
phonies and a larger public. The answer is indicated by the cir- 
cumstance that the third, the Symphony about which the musical 
public has been given the most reasonable chance to form an 
opinion, has progressed steadily in the affections of a notable if still 
relatively small circle of listeners. Sir Henry Wood, who is the 
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finest interpreter of this work, included the Symphony in his 
Promenade programmes until the war years with a persistency 
which proved in every way to be justified. The Promenade audi- 
ences, despite what may be said about their lack of discrimination 
in some respects, do not lightly compliment a modern symphonic 
work lasting some forty minutes by such close attention as they 
invariably gave to the third, nor could anyone who was present 
make any mistake about the genuine enthusiasm which the music 
aroused. The work, introduced by Wood on its merits, soon began 
also to claim inclusion in the prospectus because it was a work 
which people showed a growing wish to hear and (possibly a more 
potent argument with sceptics) which they would gladly buy tickets 
to hear. This instance cannot be written off as an isolated success 
impossible to repeat with the other symphonies. No. 1, which sets 
the listener much sterner problems at first hearing, made a pro- 
foundly favourable impression whenever it was played at the 
Promenade concerts and indeed yielded its place only to the greater 
popularity of the third. Sir Henry Wood has shown, in fact, that 
the firm establishment of these symphonies lies indisputably within 
the range of practical politics. Who will follow his example ? 




































THE DRAMA BEHIND ELGAR’S MUSIC 


By A. E. F. Dickinson 


For many years Elgar enjoyed a firm and unchallenged reputation 
as the grand old man of British music. Parry and Stanford had 
given substantial proof that a belief in a new British school of com- 
position was not founded on small things, but it was Elgar who 
demonstrated to a widening public, here and abroad, that a British 
composer had not only vindicated a new brand of symphonic and 
in part Wagnerian oratorio whose intensity and continuity were a 
thrilling challenge to established traditions, but had also added his 
name in unmistakable script to the nearer classical heritage of 
symphony, concerto and variation. If his fondness for orchestral 
effect as an end in itself seemed to reject both the essential directness 
of the new folksong revelation and the solid musicianship which 
Brahms had brought to the symphony from chamber music and 
song, if on the contrary his harmonic style was oddly impervious 
to Debussy’s liquid sonorities and general use of harmony as 
an expression in itself, Elgar obviously had his own sense of 
melody and his own methods of ad hoc construction, while preserving 
established melodic idioms and broadly classical outlines, and his 
harmony had found individuality in extending or purifying Klingsor’s 
magical glitter. It was noticed with regret and surprise that he 
produced nothing of much consequence in the fifteen years after 
the Great War. Meanwhile, three large oratorios for chorus and full 
orchestra, two wide-ranging symphonies, stimulating to every 
ambitious player, and a violin Concerto worthy to be named only 
in the company of Beethoven and Brahms, were more solid ground 
than any other living composer could show for being perpetuated 
in this country by amateur and professional performers and their 
audiences. Neither the inventive conciseness of Sibelius nor the more 
searching and in the best sense intellectual qualities of Vaughan 
Williams put Elgar out of his own court. 

Yet many observant listeners have suffered from a sense of 
esthetic jolt in Elgar’s musical presence, for which neither Handelian 
oratorio nor the Beethoven or Brahms symphony had _pre- 
pared them. It is not a simple matter of disliking the music for its 
116 
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lusciousness or its patriotic rant. This is to give up all pretence to 
the understanding of an obviously complex mind, by jumping to 
blunt conclusions from isolated reactions here and there. But true 
admiration must admit inconsistencies of quality where they appear, 
and sooner or later critical admirers of Elgar are bound to be 
bewildered by the platform manner in which he has frequently 
addressed a message whose salient features betoken a more intimate 
appeal. If the fiery visions of Isaiah and the Apocalypse warrant 
the emphatic declamations of ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Sancta Civitas’, 
so does the miraculous first impression of a phenomenal Pentecost 
bear out the flashing rhetoric of its musical setting in ‘ The Kingdom.’ 
But the bombastic opening of ‘ The Kingdom’ is another matter. 
From the blazoning forth of Lettmotive defined in ‘ The Apostles ’, 
it may be presumed that Elgar intends to evoke a splendid picture 
of the chosen ministers of the Gospel, facing the world with hearts 
aflame from memories of their express commission ; but when the 
composer does this in flashy headlines, and with themes not strong 
enough to stand orchestral floodlighting, the sensitive listener is 
disturbed more or less consciously by the audacious exposure. That 
grandiloquence prompts rude captions: “ This is Elgar Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., giving the world-gospel to the world. Here we present 
the famous Eleven in full ceremonial garb”. The histrionic setting 
of the Lord’s Prayer towards the end of the same oratorio is another 
instance of anomalous treatment, and a cheap revivalist emo- 
tionalism, stressing the strong but superficial crowd-feelings of 
religious initiation, recurs at several points. The incense is spicy 
and there is an atmosphere of primitive excitement and “ close-up ” 
pageantry. These episodes would pass without notice if they were 
introduced by way of picturesque digression from the true illumina- 
tion which closes the oratorio and also, incidentally, the prelude. 
But their fervent manner of presentation excludes any suggestion 
of irony except their implicit contrast of quality, as an in.ended 
revelation of the victory that overcomes the world. Such comment 
finds ready additional material in the often strained mysteriousness 
of the music which portrays Christ’s presence and in other extra- 
vagantly polychromatic features of ‘ The Apostles ’. 

These gestures of over-emphasis, and in particular of the exalta- 
tion of vivid nervous circumstance at the expense of deeper reflection, 
have their clear parallels in the non-religious cantatas. King Olaf’s 
changes of moral front are too ludicrous to be worth comment now ; 
but it cannot escape notice that he is musically as grandiose and 
dictatorial as any of his rival adventurers. ‘‘ Cross against corselet ”’ 
is an astonishing epitome of his career. Perhaps it is unkind to recall 
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in confirmation the egregious epilogue of ‘ Caractacus’ in which, 
by a grotesque stretch of historical perspective from Roman days, 
it is expected that in time the nations of 1898 


. . . all shall stand 
And hymn the praise of Britain, like brothers, hand in hand, 


in a boastful strain of incredible earnestness and triteness, of which 
‘ The Banner of St. George’ had provided confident premonitions. 
But after all this kind of writing, and the literary cynicism which 
accepted such flag-wagging mumbo-jumbo, were not far removed 
in time from the composition of the ‘ Enigma’ Variations. Nor 
did it end there. The proud music of the ‘ Pomp and Circumstance’ 
marches is acceptable enough as a tribute to blithe and irresistible 
Old Contemptibles on the march, but not in support of the common- 
place and pullulating aspiration of ‘ Land of Hope and Glory’ ; 
and Elgar made no demur about publicizing the song in later 
years. Even the finely conceived ‘ For the Fallen’ mingles imagina- 
tive treatment with painfully false notes, to which phrases like 
“Death august and royal” offer, indeed, glaring inducement. 
(The grimmest war-book is refreshing after such a bland dismissal 
of the real horrors of modern battle). A romanticist in blinkers, 
Elgar had none of the raw nerve of Kipling, with whom he shared 
an almost mystical belief in “the Law”, i.e. the will of Britain 
successfully and religiously imposed on recalcitrant breeds on the 
fringes of her empire. ‘ Morning Heroes’ at times recalls the 
Elgarian rhetoric ; but Bliss’s fierce denunciation is something of 
which Elgar, it seems, never dreamt. In the era of world reconstruc- 
tion and more realistic social ideals he somehow lacked heart for 
any large choral work. The inspiration of “‘ the text of Britain’s 
teaching ’’, cheerfully hymned in the shires under the banners of 
Caractacus, Saint George and the Diamond Jubilee, was declining 
to the repute of one voice in a new and larger imperial comity. It 
lost its romantic and mystical associations, and the “‘ Geneva spirit ”’ 
was one of the dreams by desolate streams for which our national 
music-maker was frankly not prepared to lose or forsake the gorgeous, 
solid and picturesquely chivalrous world of British civilization as 
he saw it. The prophetic mantle passed from Worcestershire to 
Gloucestershire in a new and equally vigorous cultivation of native 
soil. 

It was not only naked missionary or patriotic fervour that 
aroused Elgar’s vivid harangues. In the finale of the Varia- 
tions the masterly characterization of companions and fellow- 
travellers, poetic yet with perpetual gusts of fresh air, ceases. With 
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a flourish of brass and cymbals (for “ E.D.U.” is Elgar himself 
in a confident, breast-forward mood) the composer, top-hat in 
hand, takes up a more elevated position in order to address a wider 
public on, shall we say, the Great Heritage to which ‘ Enigma’, 
it will now be shown, is once more the connecting link. On this 
transfiguration the ultimate appearance of the organ, expanding 
a conclusion at first planned as abrupt (not quiet, as was once 
rumoured), sheds a religious but far from dim light. The hearer may 
visualize a room “ ankle-deep in telegrams of congratulation ”’, to 
borrow a phrase used by Dr. Watson of his distinguished colleague, 
who also often sported a top-hat as well as a microscope. That 
opening phrase of the original ‘ Enigma’ theme can be translated 
into the major in many a delicate or meditative episode, in the 
literally cynical tones of the canine friend pictured in “‘ G. R. S.” 
or in the grotesque exit of “ Troyte” ; but in a steady glow of 
glorification, however hustled in tempo, it turns its back uncon- 
vincingly on its true and acute minorhood, like the “* motto ” theme 
of Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony. On reflection this minor-to-major 
transfiguration can only avoid a sense of artificial screwing up by 
being either temporary and ultimately ironical (“ All we, like sheep,” 
Beethoven’s C and D minor movements) or final but too light- 
hearted to be taken as a cosmic reversal (Mozart), or very brief 
and concentrated (“‘ And there was light”’’, coda of ‘ Egmont’ 
Overture). 

In similar fashion the pert confidence of the Londoner who can 
“take” anything makes brilliant music in ‘ Cockaigne’ until his 
assured strut is slowed down to a ponderous magnanimity in order 
to crown the superb corybantic stride of the Salvation Army with 
something equally hopeful and more glorious. Again the organ 
emerges triumphant, but the theme concerned barely scrapes 
through its glaring augmentation and rich modulations. (I say 
“* augmentation ” because after a brief nobilmente announcement the 
theme crystallizes into a characteristic shape which occupies half 
its original metrical space. The apprentices of the English Nurem- 
berg oust the guildsmen to such a degree that the latter, if any, seem 
the strangers to the gay procession when they return.) The appear- 
ance of forgetting or ignoring the essential and revealed character 
of a theme, in an outburst of orchestral and harmonic rhetoric, 
points to a jostling of values as distinct and menacing to the sensitive 
ear as the more concrete examples of florid word-painting already 
noticed. 

To describe the finale of the Variations as “ undiluted jingoism ” 
(Cecil Gray) is to blunt a useful analogy. But the reci:lessness of 
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appeal may fairly be advanced for discussion, with the songs of the 
under-brotherhood of nations (1898) in mind. We have seen that 
the grandeur and mystical background of the first Christian Church 
proved a considerable temptation towards shallow virtuosity in 
‘The Apostles’ and ‘The Kingdom’. In a similar manner the 
grandeur and powerful crescendo of the modern orchestra never 
ceased to fascinate Elgar in the symphonies and concertos which 
followed, with the result that in these essays in tone he sometimes 
lets the full orchestra loose on an ill-chosen theme, like a dramatist 
who lives for a situation without bothering about the lines spoken. 
A concerto—and a modern symphony is partly a concerto with 
changing soloists—depends on a balance of orchestral breadth and 
solo precision, and it is natural for a soloist to take up an orchestral 
theme in fresh detail ; but the reverse process, of declaring forcibly 
what has been conveyed unobtrusively, demands that something 
essential has yet to be made explicit. This is the case with the 
unrevealing horn motif in the ‘ Emperor’ Concerto, originally so 
commonplace as to escape notice but later to become the orchestra’s 
regimental tune. In Beethoven’s violin Concerto, as in many of 
Mozart’s, the climax of the usual double-exposition, always a tricky 
point of structure, is crystallized in a secondary but harmonically 
challenging theme. Elgar hangs his climax on to this characteris- 
tically wayward bridge-theme, on which the soloist has so happily 
dwelt en passant in his opening rhapsody : 


Allegro 
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Jf con passione 


Echoes of ‘ Cockaigne’! Not altogether out of place after the 
previous irresistible acrobatics of the solo violin, yet an unpleasing 
swagger where a more dignified assurance is surely required. 

Some climaxes of the second Symphony, which remains the 
composer's finest extended work, are also questionable. That 
grand approach to restatement in the first movement often sounds 
banal, and the final underlining of the motto theme : 
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texture, as opposed to inherent melodic ideas, conceals a certain 
dullness or poverty of invention. The second main subject of the 
second movement, an intense affair, bears a noble mien ; yet it is 
a pretentious figure in cold daylight and it does not stand repetition 
well. Here is the skeleton : 


Nobilmente e semplice 
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In contrast, the gradual revelation of the diabolical power of the 
mysterious and minatory theme which, forecast midway in the first 
movement, insinuates itself into the revels of the scherzo until it 
becomes Nemesis itself, is one of the master-strokes of music. The 
interlude in the fourth movement, when thematic development is 
running down, is far less happy. One almost wants something to 


eat with it: 





We may agree to differ as to how much this and that uncritical 
display of theme or tonal impression matters in the total artistic 
effect ; but let the inconsistency of quality be admitted. Is it 
peculiar to Elgar, or do all composers who commit themselves to the 
nourishment of a widening public find themselves using margarine 
or fatty substitutes when their larder is exhausted, partly because the 
best butter is as caviare to the majority? It has often been sug- 
gested that great composers have produced pot-boilers as much as 
the inferior sort. This is not true. The necessities of employment 
or unemployment have evoked a cheerful triteness from unexpected 
quarters. Yet many composers have shown no signs of giving their 
hearts away, and in many more cases the notorious lapse has been 
a patent exception. One ‘ Chanson triste’ or one pompously 
patriotic overture does not damn a Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, 
Schumann or Sibelius (and incidentally what seems parochial 
history to the detached observer in an ivory tower may have been 
a matter of real urgency to a people with a conqueror at their 


gates), and I for one should never hold against Elgar either ‘ Land 
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of Hope and Glory’ or the early trifles like ‘ Salut d’amour ’, whose 
hackneyed repetition is chiefly unfortunate taste on the part of 
arrangers and performers. What matters is that fundamental 
pursuit of a growing integrity which we find, by and large, in the four 
composers named, subject to the qualifications of personal opinion, 
and which it remains to investigate in the present instance. 

But the case of Elgar raises a wider issue. The temptation to be 
dazzling, however select the intended audience, has perpetually 
assailed composers, especially as the technique of articulate resonance 
has expanded. Many have given way constantly, and nearly all 
who have come out into the open and not stopped at devotional 
intonation have descended to furiously insignificant sound in a 
crucial context of furious thought. The polyphonic mazes of 
Palestrina’s predecessors and of many a dragged-in fugue, the facile 
lilt of Purcell’s dramatic numbers, the Handelian thunder which 
diverts more than it appeals, the mechanical climax-by-coda of the 
nineteenth century, the rhetorical exploits of Chopin and Liszt, of 
Berlioz, Wagner and Strauss, are familiar grounds of an unhappy 
confusion of categories for critical listeners. Even the second subject 
of ‘ L’aprés-midi d’un faune’ has rightly been exposed by 
Mr. Abraham, in the name of good style, as an unfortunate 
admission of the commonplace into an exquisite midsummer dream. 

If we ask how Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms 
maintained in their maturity a more thoroughly and persistently 
musical level, it was by a more vivid sense of the whole in music. 
This sense includes a judgment of the esthetic force of a passage in 
relation to what can reasonably be recollected from past sensations. 
Admittedly this assumes the listener’s willing effort to exercise and 
improve his powers of storing his impressions of theme and the rest, 
so that their proper reverberations are felt. It may save trouble 
to look on this picture forgetting that, but it does not make for 
strength of mind in music any more than in domestic relations. In 
this care for integral structure I have most frequently quoted 
Beethoven as a precedent because while appealing to, and bothering 
about impressing, his public more conspicuously than the other four, 
he was singularly critical of the cumulative impression of a work. 
He was the pioneer in the driving of nails into walls of indifference, 
but he rarely allowed the process to distract him from the quality 
of the nail or from more peaceable methods of penetration. 
Beethoven is thus an excellent rod by which to measure a public 
orator like Elgar. His reckless integrity, disdainful of the approxi- 
mately right, was a magnificent artistic record, yet he palpably kept 
‘ ‘This Modern Stuff,’ by Gerald Abraham (Duckworth, London, 1939), Pp. 14. 
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an audience in mind and, assuming it to be untrained, commanded 
its attention as only Handel had done before him. 

If we ask, next, what kind of music has most prompted the craft 
of the impressive moment, all else forgot, the first answer must be 
opera, begun in musical or at least art-loving hands but soon 
flourishing as a means of pleasing a public which will pay for what 
it wants ; and what that public wants is glamorous vocal virtuosity, 
as trivial as you please, and a series of thrilling but not necessarily 
connected situations. Opera has immensely stimulated musical 
progress and invention, but also illegitimate short cuts and fantastic 
leaps. Its characteristic evasions have usually promoted conflict in 
the minds of self-respecting composers. Further, its excitements have 
naturally infected contemporary music, from the direct reflections 
of the stage in oratorio and cantata to indirect but musically 
analogous counterparts in concerto and in the virtuoso possibilities 
of symphony and concert overture. Concertos, in particular, have 
traditionally been grounded on an expectation of glorious moments, 
blunt contrasts and casual sequence. The rise of choral societies 
who exist to sing together, not to impress an audience, and of equally 
amateur instrumental music in the home, has provided channels 
for a more continuous and thorough musical thinking. But the calls 
of the stage and of the next most sensational atmosphere, the concert 
platform under private or public patronage, have long made 
themselves paramount. 

Thus even Beethoven, baffled in the opera-house, nearly lost 
his head in an attempt to write super-symphonies. I refer to the 
portentous and pretentious characteristics of Napoleonic No. 3, per 
ardua ad astra No. 5, apotheosis-of-the-dance No. 7 and rollickingly 
superlative and communal No. 9, behind which lay the leonine antics 
of the ‘ Waldstein’ and ‘ Hammerklavier’ Sonatas. Beethoven 
kept his head much more indisputably in the string quartets. It is 
also noticeable that Schubert and Brahms, of whom one proved 
unable to conform to operatic demands and the other did not bother 
to try, won their freedom in the intimate song of pianist and singer 
before adopting an orchestral career. Chopin, master of a new and 
immense range of pianistic ideas, but ever mindful of his drawing- 
room manners, halted between two styles. Liszt, who practised 
magnetic attraction sempre con amore, halted still more. Wagner, an 
operatic idealist, yet theatrical by temperament and as a public 
speaker (in sound) obstinate in fool-proof explanation and recapitu- 
lation, maintained a remarkable blend of sustained musical thought, 
tedious repetition of theme and sheer aural titillation. In his all-or- 
nothing schemes one has to undergo much fustian in order to arrive 
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at the best. Even Sibelius appears to have been obsessed with the 
virtues of colour-contrasts and thematic hammering at the expense 
of a wider structure. 

Elgar, growing up in an English environment, was naturally 
bare of operatic opportunity. But he evidently felt the glow of the 
stage as a composer, and in view of the distinguished examples just 
quoted it is not surprising that in his aloof way he was attracted to 
its dazzle, not only on every possible occasion but also on many 
unsuitable and distracting ones. Although a violinist, he found no 
private audience with whom he could gradually develop an intimate 
style of communication in song or chamber music. The shy, other 
Elgar therefore had to take his chance with the ambitious, flashy 
Elgar—this is no reflection on Elgar’s personal modesty—the Elgar 
who, as Vaughan Williams once conjectured, was brought up in the 
garish heyday of Henry Smart. Can one wonder if there was a 
profound conflict of styles, with the acceptance of ranting or at least 
oracular words continually weighing the scales heavily against the 
more individual Elgar? With the personal poem, ‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius ’, on his desk, and ‘ Enigma ’ off his chest, the composer 
was far less hampered in self-exploration, even if the theatrical 
paraphernalia of the earthly and unearthly hierarchies encumbered 
the healthy expansion of musical thought. Falstaff, again, appealed 
at once to Elgar’s humanity and dramatic resource, and the chief 
problem was where to stop in this tale about a tale of which the 
listener could scarcely absorb the details apart from programme- 
notes—for the musical plan of these scattered quips is merely a 
serial rondo. Moreover, the full orchestra was not essential to 
fulfilment. The ‘ Introduction and Allegro’ for strings remains one 
of Elgar’s most distinctive pronouncements, and his last period 
consisted chiefly of the three chamber works he produced after the 
Four Years’ War, the third Symphony remaining incomplete. 

The drama, then, was twofold. The instinct for the immediate 
sensations of the stage, especially the appeal of instrumental texture, 
grew with the mastery of the orchestra, and the sublimation of that 
useful and engaging impulse in a balanced total effect was a struggle 
of which the outsider sooner or later becomes aware. But accept 
the operatic approach (or at least one aspect of it, for Elgar was 
probably too subjective a composer to succeed on a real stage) and 
the recurrence of provocative elements in symphony and oratorio 
at once becomes more understandable : both the proud rhetoric 
and the audacious enjoyment of the moment at all cost. It has 
drompted the composer to rush out where a less hot-headed patriot, 
or Catholic, or missionary worker, would hold his forces back. In 
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particular the “writing up” of the biblical narrative (*‘ The 
Apostles’ and ‘The Kingdom’) stumbles perpetually on the 
difficulty of being an interesting commentator without being extrava- 
gant. The rhapsodic method as applied to symphony and overture 
has also made for hectic emphasis or intimate after-thought at 
distracting points or on slender ground, and sometimes the emphasis 
rings false to content or context. Surprising recollections of 

* Cockaigne ’ have aroused unkind gibes about “‘ Salvation Army ” 
symphonies. Yet if we regard Elgar, not as an aspiring architect 
in the Brahms tradition he commended as a university lecturer, 
but rather as a vivid and discursive raconteur, with a deep vein of 
poetry and romantic mysticism, he will surely hold us with his 
glittering tones until his tale is done. 

“* Late Beethoven and Company”? No. That riveting inner 
harmony of component and almost jarring elements is missing. But 
it was a grand struggle, often richer in sparkling touch and 
memorable after-glow than the music of a clearer vision. 





SCHUBERT AND WOLF 


By A. H. Fox StrRancways 





In the three songs to poems by Goethe, translations of which follow 
here, the methods of Schubert and Wolf can be compared : Schubert 
is in the Peters Edition, Vol. III, pp. 212, 11 and 144; Wolf in the 
Goethe Songs, Nos. 49, 50 and 51. The present translations are based 
on the Wolf settings “); those of Schubert are to be found in 
*Schubert’s Songs Translated ’,() pp. 218, 152, 213. 


PROMETHEUS 
Goethe 49 


Enwrap the sky thou rulest, Zeus, 
With thundercloud, 

Avenge thee, as boys might do 
With thistle-heads, 

On towering oak and mountain peak ; 
Earth, my dominion, 

You'll leave to me, 

And this my cabin 

That you never built, 

And this my hearth 

Whose ruddy glow 

Fills you with envy. 


I know nothing paltrier 

Under the sun than your godhead, 
Ye nourish pitiably 

With sacrifice 

And prayer and incense 

This your royal state. 

Starvation, that ! were not 
Children and beggars fools 

And gladly cheated. 


“ These translations are the author’s copyright. Singers w'shing to use them and 
concert-givers intending to reproduce them in their programmes should apply for 
permission to ‘ Music & Letters ’. 


(a) —_ H. Fox Strangways and Steuart Wilson, published by the Oxford University 
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I was a child once 

Not knowing right hand from left ; 
Ignorant, I turned my eyes 

To the sunlight, hoping there to find 
An ear to hearken to my pleading, 
A heart like mine 

To pity any in oppression. 


Who helped me 

Battling with the Titan’s arrogance ? 

Who rescued me when death was near, 
Or slavery ? 

Whom hadst thou but thyself to help thee, 
Young devoted heart, 

Thy fervour scorned, thy faith 

Rejected, offering thanks 

To slumbering gods above thee ? 


Pay you honour? NotI! 

When have you soothed or relieved 
The burden of misery ? 

When have you comforted 

The sighs and moans of unhappiness ? 
Was I not made man on the anvil 

Of all-conquering Time 

Forged by Fate’s mighty hammer, 
Masters, they, of both of us ? 


Or did you fancy 

At last I should come to hate life 
And flee to deserts, 

Just for dreams 

That never came to waking ? 


Here stand I, 

Forming men in my own image. 
I shall make them my equals 

In suffering, in sorrow, 

In enjoyment and in happiness ; 
But you they shall mock at ! 
Like me ! 


GANY MED 
Goethe 50 


Fresh in morning splendour 

Bright Spring awakens. 

Welcome, Beloved ! 

Ten thousand laughing loves come thronging, 
Frolicking round me, 
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And I know them 

The sacred gift of thy warmth, 
Thy beauty unending. 

Fain would I hold thee close 
And closer still—closer still. 


Wrapt I lie in thine embraces ever 
While all thy flowers 

And grasses entwine about my heart. 
My soul’s o’ermastering thirst, 

Thou hast slaked it, 

Whispering morning wind. 

Hearken ! The nightingale’s 
Love-laden song from the mist-clad vale. 
Icome! I come! 


But you? Where are you ? 

The path lies upward, 

The cloud, see, it opens earthward 
And floats to meet the kiss 

Of heavenward longing 

Here! Here ! 


Upon thy breast reclining, 
Embraced and embracing, 
Here is my home-coming, 
All-loving Father. 


GRENZEN DER MENSCHHEIT 
Goethe 51 


When the Ancient of Days, 

The Eternal, 

With a waft of his hand 

From cloud-battalions 

Shafts of his lightning 

Pregnant with blessing hurls, 

Low at his feet with childlike obeisance 
Kneel I to touch his robe with my lips. 


For the might of gods 

With his measure man shall not mete. 
When he adventures 

Towards the stars with his daring ambition 
Foothold is there none : 

He sways and totters, 

The plaything he 

Of cloud and wind and tempest. 
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Stands he defiant, stalwart of sinew, 
On the firm earth 

Fixed in her stable foundations, 

His puny height cannot compare 
With oak or with vine, 

To claim them as equals. 

What divides them, godhead and manhood ? 
From gods an ocean, 

Billow on billow, 

Forever descends ; 

Now fiows the billow, 

Now ebbs the billow, 

And we go under. 


A narrow ring 

Doth man’s life encircle, 
And each generation 

Forms but a link, 

A moment alone 

Of endless human existence. 


‘ Prometheus’, ‘Ganymed’ and ‘Grenzen der Menschheit’ 
stand in that order in editions of Goethe, and Wolf has connected 
them in key (D minor, major and minor) and written a prelude to 
the first, a postlude to the last, and neither of these to the middle 
one ; further they are all in four-time and the two last are linked 
together by their figuration of 3+3-+2. All were composed in the 
first half of January 1889. Schubert’s have no such connections ; 
two of them even begin in one key and end in another; their 
composition was scattered over four years. He makes also small 
alterations in the text, which was thought legitimate then, but 
not later. 

Wolf is the more definitely formal of the two. His three songs 
are disposed as (1) A’, B*, A*, B*, coda, (2) A, B, A, (3) A’, B', A’, B*, 
coda A*. Schubert’s are episodic, except that in the third of them 
there is at the end a shortened form of the first theme. With 
Schubert it is more natural to speak of themes; with Wolf, of 
motifs. Schubert’s melodies are many, and all for their own sweet 
sake ; Wolf’s are few, and are used to point structure. Schubert's 
song is a set of cameos, Wolf’s a piece of tapestry. 


* Prometueus.’ Wolf: After Zeus has thundered in the prelude, 
Prometheus “ takes up his words ”’, as it were, in a torrent of invec- 
tive, and then argues out his grievance: more thunder, more 
grievance, and a final peal. That is the plan of it. These two 
“* grievances’ make each a splendid, but different, climax on a 
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bass rising by semitones : a persistent figure in the first of them is 
a convincing bit of invention. 

Schubert : The picturesque episodes are conspicuously “ quot- 
able”, which, as Tovey tells us somewhere, is not a mark of the 
finest music. Yet the melodies themselves are so apt and sincere 
that this is one of his most touching songs. The climax, also with 
rising semitones, begins at “Ich dich ehren!” and is repeated 
(the same semitones) at “ Hast du die Thranen”. The words too 
(“Ich dich ehren ! Wofiir?”’) are repeated, a practice in which 
he, like Brahms after him, allowed himself great latitude. The 
repetition is here most effective, though it has the unfortunate 
result of making a number of people think that Goethe wrote the 
words twice. 


“GanyMeD.” Wolf sums up “the unending beauty of the 
thousand-fold loves of Spring” in a long weaving melody, which 
also serves to articulate form : it acts like a tonic pedal. There is a 
wonderful lightness in the six-three chord which supports that in 
the opening of the song, and again underlies the syncopation 
(“ Ach, an deinem Busen’’) ; and great beauty in the modulations 
at “ Nebental”’ and “in eurem Schoosse”’ ; also in the 3+3+2 
at “ brennenden Durst” (if you can play it accurately, and pp !). 

In Schubert there are two interesting points: (1) an overlap 
(in bar 8) by means of which the voice, when it enters, is thrown 
into the unemphatic bar, and the weight taken off “ wie” and put 
upon “ Morgenglanze”, and (2) the enharmony at “ Hinauf 
strebt’s’ : what happens here is that, by the modulations, both 
Bp—C and C—D are whole tones, and the D is therefore sharp 
by a comma ; we hear the elation in the voice, it is not a mere bit 
of theory, and it was done by instinct, not calculation. The plan 
in this song is to modulate to some point of vantage, say something 
definite there, and move on again. Thus the second page (from 
“* Dass ich dich *’) is in pIII, from ‘“ Du kihlist” in pVI, and the 
last in VI, and musicians will know how remote these are from 
each other and from the tonic. Key was then like a woodland 
path, which you must stick to or be lost ; two generations later it 
was like the sheep-track on the hillside—if you miss one, another 
will do just as well. Each kind has its advantages. 


*GRENZEN DER MENscHHEIT’. Wolf’s song turns on word- 
painting : the stability of “steht er mit festen”, &c., is conveyed 
by a dominant pedal, and the insecurity of “ nirgends haften ” by 
an augmented triad, which later on paints also the eternally 
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unstable waters of Oceanus. This chord is Wolf’s “ brown tree ”’, 
as the diminished seventh was Mendelssohn’s (at a climax), the 
German sixth Schubert’s and the Neapolitan bII Brahms’s (at a 
cadence). They are all accessories that come into and go out of 
fashion. Only melody remains. 

In Schubert the phrase on page 2 at “‘ aufwarts und berihrt ”’ 
is an interesting proof of the way he thought in phrases and not in 
chords. There is no logical connection—a bond that he by no 
means despised—between the B major and F minor chords, except 
by a reference back to the beginning (at “‘ Hebt ’’) ; it then becomes 
clear that there is a shift of a semitone between the two phrases. 


These words are not well adapted to the Solo song, which of all 
things needs incident. They offer a fine opportunity for the driving 
force of a chorus. As music thinks in the phrase, not in the note, 
so poetry thinks in the sentence, not in the word. That, perhaps, 
is partly why poets recite poetry stressing the scanned sentence, in 
a singsong—it is recorded of Tennyson, and we have heard Yeats 
do it; whereas the ordinary speaking voice stresses individual 
words, to make the meaning clear, and carries this practice on into 
the reading of poetry. There are two ways, therefore, before 
composers who set words: Schubert chose on the whole the way 
of the poet and Wolf the way of ordinary speech. Thus, a writer 
holds that, in the line of Prometheus—“ Ein Geschlecht das mir 
gleich sei’’—Schubert is wrong in stressing “gleich” and Wolf 
right in stressing “mir”. Yet the idea is neither “ mir” nor 
“ gleich”, but “ mir gleich” ; as far as that is concerned, either 
or neither may be stressed. We cannot know how Goethe read the 
line ; we can only say that if he wished one or the other, he was 
perfectly able to show it. As far as the swing of the surrounding lines 
goes he has shown his preference for “ gleich”. To describe this 
stress on “ gleich”’ as “ a total perversion of the poet’s meaning ” 
is an exaggeration. 

Again, we are asked to believe, because in ‘Ganymed’, at 
the lines 
Mir! Mir! in eurem Schosse aufwarts 
Umfangend umfangen. 
where the two monosyllables have been set by both composers as 
rising minims at one bar’s distance and Wolf has added a strong 


appoggiatura, that we have “ a typical example of Wolf’s penetra- 
tion into the very depths of Goethe’s mood and of Schubert’s failure 


‘® Ernest Newman, ‘ Hugo Wolf’ (London, 1907), p. 191. 
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to get very far beneath the surface of it . . . the one has all the 
tremulous atmosphere of longing that the other lacks”. Such a 
judgment proceeds from the same fallacy of considering not the 
line, but the note. Schubert’s line is : 








7 ' 4 if . 
Mir! Mir! ineurem Schoosse aufwarts umfangend umfangen!aufwarts, efc. 


and when we have listened to this and to the variant of it which 
occurs sixteen bars later, we shall have heard, not “ atmosphere ”’, 
perhaps—that is not in Schubert’s manner—but as much “ tremu- 
lous longing ” as the song needs. Wolf’s atmosphere, too, is not in 
his vocal line, but in the gorgeous pianoforte part which here 
reaches its climax and justifies the long-drawn melody of the 
whole song. 

Wolf writes quite as much melody as Schubert, but not in the 
voice part. There are many ideas as to what constitutes good 
melody, but at least monotone does not. Taking monotone to 
exist whenever two successive syllables have the same note, then in 
these three songs Wolf writes in the voice part half as much again 
as Schubert. To cut down melody means to abandon, to that 
extent, melodic accent, and rely mainly upon the first-of-the-bar 
and appoggiatura, as far as the voice is concerned. But there are 
difficulties about these. Frequent appoggiatura becomes nauseous ; 
and singers will often ignore the first-of-the-bar without any feeling 
of guilt. Wolf is most dexterous in his use of them, with the help of 
rests and syncopations; but the voice seldom sounds free and 
natural : the total effect is of one dancing in fetters. 

The way in which melody effects accent will be clear from an 
example (a cross being placed over each accent) : 
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Wolf’s accents are established by the first-of-the-bar, Schubert’s by 
higher pitch. On that basis they have five of them the same, and 
the two more that Wolf has (“ nahret” and “ steuern”’) are 
unimportant and might have been just as well away. The fact is, 
Schubert, being a singer, thinks little of bar-lines, and Wolf, not 
being one, does not weigh the claim of tessitura. 

In these songs each composer is talking in the voice that is 
natural to him. If we think of them as drama, we shall say that 
Wolf seized their spirit best. If we think they were written as 
prayer or thanksgiving in the presence of the nobility of man, the 
beauty of nature and the grandeur of the universe, we shall give 
the palm to Schubert. Perhaps Goethe meant them as both, and 
then no distinction is necessary. 

But they are mainly declamation, and the two composers here 
take different views: Wolf suppresses accent except where it is 
clearly needed ; Schubert courts it, to articulate his melody. 
Schumann, again, makes much of the prosodical and rather ignores 
the verbal stress. Brahms reverses this: the sense of the words 
counts with him for more than the prosody. But these two had 
little to do with declamation, so that we come back to Schubert 
and Wolf. 

Schubert, the earlier by two generations, was struggling (with 
Léwe, Reichardt and Zumsteeg before him, and at his side 
Beethoven who, in song, had nothing to teach him) to reconcile the 
diverse claims of folksong and of Mozart’s aria. He began, in 
‘Hagars Lament’ and others, by putting them side by side, then 
made his recitative more arioso (‘ Der Taucher ’) and his aria more 
parlante (‘Der Zwerg’), until in ‘ Winterreise’, ‘Der Doppel- 
ganger’ and elsewhere melody and recitative are hard to 
distinguish. 

When Wolf came on the scene all this had been done, and in 
the meantime Schumann and Brahms had concentrated so much 
on the music that there was a clear field for anyone who could 
reinstate the poetry. Wolf was able to play this part, and his 
modesty attributed his success with the ballad to Wagner’s example. 
Perhaps, however, this begs too much the question of what the 
ballad should be. Wagner, master of the orchestra and renovator 
of the drama, had nothing to bequeath to song-with-pianoforte but 
his sequential melody, which Wolf did not adopt, and his dramatic 
instinct, which he greatly admired. But the problem of setting 
words is considerably altered when the composer himself writes 
them. Wolf’s important advance in this was his own, but for 
reasons already given was made somewhat at the expense of melody. 
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It is true that there are poems—and ‘ Prometheus’ is certainly 
one of them—that must be set dramatically, if at all, and that of the 
two composers Wolf has excelled in this ; but it is also true that if 
they are set as solo songs, they must be such as the singer can fall 
in love with, and that is the case with Schubert. May not that be 
said of the two composers which Hadow said of music and 
poetry? ‘At the supreme moments of both they stand close 
together upon the summit, but they climb to it from different sides, 
and if either takes the path of the other it will lose its way ”’. 





SECULAR HOMOPHONIC MUSIC IN WALES 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES” 


By Peter Crosstey-HoLLAnp 


Tue scarcity of contemporary record makes difficult a clear under- 
standing of the true nature of Western secular music in the Middle 
Ages. The existence of gaps in our knowledge, so much more 
extensive than the knowledge itself, often makes it appear that 
music has developed along certain clear-cut lines or in certain 
restricted localities. This is exemplified by the work of the 
* evolutionist ” school of musical historians, whose theory that 
homophony first grew out of counterpoint is based on selected facts. 
This selection, which is not always deliberate, is the natural outcome 
of a failure to appreciate that lack of evidence in support of a 
proposition cannot be taken as evidence against it. Neither is it 
by any means certain that polyphony sprung from the various 
treatments of the plainchant as well-nigh all the “ accepted” 
authorities assert. 

Broadly speaking the documents relating to the British Isles 
and the west of Europe during the period under consideration 
would seem to point to the existence of three musical traditions, 
and for the sole purpose of simplifying study it may be convenient 
to approach the secular music of the time through each of these 
channels separately. These are : 


(a) Forx-Music : the songs and dances of the people, with no 
obviously demonstrable centre of culture as an art. This music 
was, on the face of it, almost exclusively melodic in expression, 
though it frequently had an underlying harmonic basis. 

(6) PotypHony : exemplified by the famous Reading Rota, 
“Sumer is icumen in”, written down about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, by which time the practice must have been 
well established. Polyphony was not confined to the music of the 
church where organum and faulx bourdon, the concerted singing of the 


‘2 I wish to express my thanks to the following : Professor Sir Hugh P. Allen for his 
encouragement, Mr. L. C. J. Back for untiring help in the translation of Welsh MS. 
sources, Mr. E. M. Jope for ing at my di a body of historical material which 
has been drawn u in iS oteen, Ee Parry of and Professor 
(emeritus) J. Lloyd Williams for reading the proofs and making many valuable suggestions. 
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same melody at different pitches, was not supplanted by true 
polyphonic writing until very late in the Middle Ages. 

(c) Minsrretsy : the medieval minstrel performed the function 
of the joculator and mimus of the Greco-Roman art, providing the 
music and poetry of court and home. Minstrelsy reached one of 
its highest peaks in the aristocratic troubadours of France in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Side by side with these existed 
all manner of travelling entertainers of humble birth including the 
jongleurs who are said to have improvised accompaniments to the 
troubadour songs on the vielle, an instrument of unquestionably 
homophonic nature. 

That these “ traditions ” were not separate but simply different 
manifestations of the same fundamental mode of life, and had a 
considerable influence upon each other, is supported by many 
things in this paper and by the musical evidence gradually accumu- 
lating which makes the “‘ evolutionist’s * concept no longer tenable. 
That there has been some kind of musical development, in the sense 
that music is constantly changing, acquiring new resources, and so 
on, is not questioned here; but it may no longer be assumed 
that these changes have followed a steady path of upward 
evolution. 

It is with a branch of minstrelsy that this paper is specifically 
concerned, namely, the musical art of the Welsh bards, ¢. 1081 a.p.- 
c. 1613. It is intended to demonstrate, with illustrations, the 
existence of an advanced system of homophony during the Middle 
Ages, unconnected with any known polyphonic origin. These 
illustrations are taken from one of two manuscripts which provide 
our only source of medieval homophonic music. This is of 
particular interest since Wales was still relatively isolated from 
European influences, and it is only to be expected that anything 
found there would be in the pattern of a more ancient order of 
things, more purely Celtic than anything in England and 
France. 

The few sources which tell us anything concerning the precise 
nature of this musical art date from the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, though quoting earlier sources. One 
manuscript and a fragment “ of another contain examples of homo- 
phonic harp music, and small sections of some half-dozen manuscripts 
are devoted to the technical aspect of the musical system. 

The document which has for so long excited the interest of 


‘B.M. Additional MS. 14970. (Rhys Jones.) A printed version of the musical 
portion age in the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, 2nd edn. (Denbigh, 1870), 
PP. 1079-1008. 
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Welsh and other musicians and scholars is the famous Robert ap 
Huw MS.®) It js thus described : 


Musica neu Beroriaeth, the Music of the Britons, as settled by a 
congress or meeting of masters of music, by order of Gryffyd ap 
Cynan, Prince of Wales, about a.p. 1100 ; transcribed by Robert 
ap Huw . . , temp. Car. I. from the original by Wiliam Penllyn, a 
harper who lived in the reign of Henry VIII. Prefixed to, and at 
the end of the volume, in the handwriting of Lewis Morris, are 
various extracts from MSS. on the subject of Welsh music. . . . 


These notes seem partly to have been taken from those added 
later by Lewis Morris (MS., p. ix). Professor Henry Lewis) con- 
siders that the transcriber of the manuscript was Robert ap Huw, 
grandson of Sién Brwynog and probably harper to James I, an 
idea receiving support from the occurrence of the date 1613 (MS., 
p- 69), not noticed in the introduction to the facsimile edition. 
The owner of the original manuscript may have been the Wiliam 
Penllyn who graduated as Pencerdd (Doctor of Music) and Master 
of Harp Music at the Caerwys eisteddfod of 1568.) The claims 
of Lewis Morris as to the antiquity of the music are unconfirmed 
by contemporary evidence, though circumstantial evidence will be 
brought to show that in essence they may contain an element of 
truth. 

The tablature of the musical pieces in the manuscript, a letter 
notation with no rythmical directions and only a horizontal line 
separating the parts for the two hands, has for some century and 
a half been the great difficulty of would-be transcribers. Burney‘ 
thought he saw a likeness to lute tablature, not understanding that 
these letters referred to the notes themselves. Barthélemon, the 
violinist,“ though he claimed to have translated all the pieces, did 
in fact translate only one, and his absurdly embellished result was 
published by John Thomas, whose article on this music follows a 
printed version of the manuscript. Thomas‘) was misled by his 
conviction that it was music for the crwth. Among recent writers 
Frank Kidson‘) spoke of a likeness to sixteenth- and seventeenth- 


(® See facsimile edition, ‘ Musica. B.M. Additional MS. 14905 ’ (Cardiff, 1996). 

‘® * Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the years 
MDCCCXLI-MDCCCXLYV ’. 

(5) * Musica ’, introduction, vi. 

‘®) Charles Burney, ‘ A General History of Music’ (1789 ; London edition, 1935) 
Vol. I, book ii, p. 484. 

‘» Historical Notes respecting Welsh Music; J. H. Parry, ‘ Transactions of the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion’, Vol. I, pt. ii (London, 1824), pp. 312-3. 

(® J. Thomas, ‘ The Musical Notation of the Ancient Britons, Myvyrian Archaiology 
of Wales’, 2nd edition. p. 1215. 

‘® * Welsh Music’ : Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music ’, 4th edition, Vol. V, p. 688. 
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century German organ tablature.“ Margaret Glyn’s! low 
opinion of this music led her to underestimate its importance. On 
p. 35 of the manuscript ap Huw gives tables of the names and 
symbols of the musical ornaments employed in the tablature and 
their equivalents in an older, triangular notation which provides a 
clue to their interpretation. Arnold Dolmetsch was the first to 
make a serious attempt at understanding and demonstrating the 
performance of some of these pieces on a modern reproduction of 
the medieval Celtic harp. This medium is suggested by the fact 
that Penllyn was himself an harper and by a table of keys at the end 
of the manuscript (p. 108) suggestive of the tuning of the Irish harp. 
That the music was not intended for the crwth, as some writers 
suggest, is clear, amongst other considerations, from the fact that 
“viola C’’, the lowest note found in the MS. pieces, is a fifth below 
the lowest note ever recorded for the crwth. Dolmetsch published 
transcriptions of three of the pieces with explanatory notes,” and 
some fragments to illustrate his article, ‘An Analysis of the Har- 
monies and Forms of Bardic Music ’.* Though useful and perhaps 
fundamentally on the right lines, nearly all Dolmetsch’s transcripts 
of these pieces are untrustworthy and full of inconsistencies. 

It seems desirable that ultimately all these pieces should be 
made accessible to students of music in modern notation and that 
considerable evidence should be put forward showing the extent 
of the validity of the many traditions and theories associated with 
this music in the past. 

Before looking at the four pieces chosen for illustration here it 
is important to remember that the instrument for which music is 
written plays a fundamental part in its presentation. The practice 
of playing the bardic music on the modern piano is grossly mis- 
leading and cannot be too strongly condemned. The harp, which 
was probably very similar in both Ireland and Wales about the 
twelfth century, was made of wood and, as we are told,” had 
strings of hair, gut or wire and was characterized by a large 
sounding-board. The tone is sweet and clinging. The strings 
were plucked by the nails grown long for the purpose, like quills, 


() Amerbach, ‘ Orgel oder Instrument Tablatur’, 1571. See Grove, 4th edition, 
Vol. V, p. 246. 

() M. H. Glyn, * Theory of Musical Evolution ’ (London, 1934), pp. 161, 278. 

“® A. Dolmetsch, ‘ Translations from the Penliyn Manuscript of Ancient Harp 
Music ’ (Early Welsh Music Society). (Llangefni, 1937.) 

“) A. Dolmetsch, ‘ The Consort ’, June 1934, pp. 12-20, and illustrations. 

@® For references see W. H. Grattan Flood, ‘ The Story of the Harp ’ (London, 1905), 
chap. 4. 

( Vincentio Galilei, ‘ Dialogue on Ancient and Modern Music’ (F1 81). 
See E. Bunting, ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland *, Vol. I, p. 25. wisn ied 
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and the left hand usually played the upper part. The earliest 
specimen of this type of harp now extant is the harp (or clarsech) 
now attributed to the King of Thomond,“ ¢. 1220, which is now 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. This is the specimen upon 
which Dolmetsch based his reproduction. An Irish origin for the 
Welsh harp is indicated by some writers,“ though the trend of 
modern research suggests that the instruments were simply collateral. 
The Trinity College harp had a gamut of thirty strings, the number 
of strings found on most of the Irish harps at the Belfast meeting in 
1792,") a convenient size for the bards to carry when travelling. 
It is interesting that no piece in the ap Huw manuscript requires 
a gamut of more than twenty-five strings: one song (see No. 3 
below) employs only thirteen notes, the least number found in any 
piece. This is suggestive of antiquity. 

The Welsh names (with translations) of the pieces taken as 
examples are :(*) 

(1) Kaingk Ryffyd ab Adda ab Dafydd : Tune of Griffith son 
of Adam son of David (MS., p. 57). 

(2) Profiad y Botwm: Prelude of the Boss (Section I only : 
MS.., p. 62). 

(3) Kaniad San Silin: Song of Saint Silin (Section IV only : 
MS., p. 70). 

(4) Kaniad tro tant : Song (in the key) of the change of string 
(Section I only: MS., p. 67). 


The most obviously outstanding feature of these pieces is that 
they all appear to be in modern major keys. The first three are in 
C major, called Isgywair in Welsh, meaning “ low key”. This was 
one of the “‘ five standard and warranted keys ” of old Welsh music 
mentioned in an ancient book not now extant called ‘ Ceidwadigaeth 
Cerdd Dant’ (the ‘ Preservation of String Music’, within three 
provinces of Wales) quoted in Peniarth MSS. 62 and 147. This 
book says that the musical science was confirmed in Ireland by 
Mwrchan at a place called Glyn Achlach.") Other keys are also 
found amongst the pieces, such as the “ Key of the Change of String”, 

«® Formerly known as the harp of the O’Brien family. It is described by Petrie in 
Edward Bunting, ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland’, Vol. II (Dublin, 1830), pp. 40-4. 

(a9 ¢.g. Grattan Flood, ‘ The Story of the Harp’, chap. 4. 

“®) E. Bunting, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 43. 


(® ibid., 23. 

(9) The names are here given in the old spelling of the MS., but modernized hereafter. 

() For printed version of original see T. Gwyn Jones, ‘ Cerdd Dant ’, in * Bulletin of 
the Board of Celtic Studies ’, Vol. I, part II, May 1922, pp. 139-156. 

(1) The tradition about Glyn Achlach remains unsubstantiated by Irish history. 
The ap Huw MS. (p. 104) mentions a piece called ‘ kwlwm ymryson fflam achlach ’ . 
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or Bp, in the song which is so named, ‘ C. tro tant’. These keys, 
often bearing personal names, were evidently the introductions of 
later bards. There was some contact between the bards and eccle- 
siastics, and it is not impossible to suppose that some of them came 
from the latter. Tro tant and the five keys already referred to pro- 
bably all correspond as regards the disposition of their notes with our 
modern major and minor scales. This is particularly interesting 
because the known secular music (both melodic and polyphonic) 
of the Middle Ages made more use of these scales than of any other 
and the tonal feeling of the bardic music, like that of the troubadour 
songs, is more akin to modern music than to medieval church 
music, in which these scales (in the form of the Ionian and Aeolian 
modes) were forbidden, and played no part till late in the Middle 
Ages. Writing in the early sixteenth century, Glareanus) says 
they were “ particularly adapted to dances, and are to be found 
throughout Europe ”’, and suggests that it was the attractiveness of 
these that finally led the church musicians to modify their own 
F-mode by flattening the B in order to make it correspond to the 
Ionian mode. The hostile attitude of the early church is a point 
in favour of the antiquity of these scales. The “‘ deliberate avoid- 
ance ”’ of the C scale by the original creators of the Gregorian chant 
** js in itself enough to show that it was regularly employed in secular 
music in the early Middle Ages, and that in all probability it even 
pre-dated the composition of the sacred chants of the Western 
church ”.(*) It is difficult to see how the Welsh keys found in these 
pieces and mentioned in the ‘ Book of Preservation’ could have 
been developed by modification of the church modes. At the reported 
Glyn Achlach session the keys could not possibly have been suddenly 
invented : the intentions of the members of the congress could have 
been no other than to form regulations for the purpose of preserving 
what they considered to be the principles underlying their musical 
science, and to restore the tradition to its former integrity. Such 
reformations are common in the history of the Celtic peoples and, 
whether of a cultural or legal nature, were always instituted by 
royal authority. Thus it is reasonable to suppose that the major 
mode was in use in Ireland and Wales before the twelfth century. 
It requires no great effort to grasp this when it is remembered that 
of all scales this is the scale most closely related to the harmonic 
series itself. One of the bardic keys is mentioned) in connection 

(#) * Dodecachordon ’. 

‘*) Cecil Gray, ‘ History of Music ’, p. 43. 

@ Joanne Dauide Rhaeso (Dr. Sion Dafydd Rhys), ‘ Cambrobrytannicae Cymrae- 


caeve Institutiones et Rudimenta ’ (London, 1592), p. 303. ohn Rydderch, 
* Grammadeg Cymraeg’ (Shrewsbury, 1728), p. 177. oe J = 
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with an eisteddfod said to have been held by Cadwaladr, 
¢. A.D. 650.(*) 

A glance at the ‘Tune of Griffith’ shows a modal opening 
clearly foreign to the polyphonic style, and the succeeding chords 
are of obvious harmonic implication : the first is a $ on the leading- 
note. There are other striking modal openings to these pieces. 
‘ The Harmony of the Wheel’ (MS., p. 56), in the Lleddf Gywair or 
“flat key’ of F, begins with a D minor chord ; ‘C. tro tant’ 
begins with a 9-8 decoration over a * in Bh. The fundamentally 
modal nature of these pieces is emphasized by the absence of acci- 
dentals, even at the cadence, since in all these old Welsh keys the 
Si-Do interval was probably semitonal. Absence of accidentals 
implies absence of modulation, and in order to play in another key 
the harp had to be retuned. And yet within the bounds of these 
restrictions an extraordinary variety of harmony was produced, 
often giving a very real sense of modulation. The Dorian mode, 
so common in the music of the Middle Ages, does not seem to 
exist in this bardic music.) Neither are the Phrygian or unmodified 
Lydian modes apparent. The church modes were used in such a 
way as to be hostile to harmony, whilst the major scale is “ harmonic 
in feeling, and indissolubly bound up with the harmonic system ”’.(*”) 
The harmonic nature of the bardic system and the development of 
its melodic structure from chordal harmony is indicated in another 
ancient book called ‘ Llyfr Dosbarth Cerdd Dannau’ (the ‘ Book 
of the Science of String Music’) not now extant but quoted in 
Peniarth MS., 62 (pp. 18-20) and in Peniarth MS., 147 (pp. 198- 
200),() and in another version copied by Lewis Morris into the 
ap Huw MS. (pp. 5-8). The explanation there given for the many 
features in the system shows the harmonic conception to have been 
fundamental and more ultimate than the melodic, and this is con- 
firmed by all we know of the music itself. This concept cannot be 
expanded here without much discussion, though more light will be 
thrown upon it by the succeeding section on harmony. It was, in 
practice, associated with the occasion for improvisation necessitated 
by the conditions under which this system flourished ; it is in accord 
with natural laws and stands in strange contrast with the theory of 
the accidental melodic origin of music so insistently put forward by 


(3) This story is included among the many bardic fragments, traditional gleanings, 
&c., collected by Dr. Rhys in his grammar, and may or may not have an historical basis. 


(2) Dolmetsch, ‘ Translations from the Penllyn MS.”’, p. 4. 
( Cecil Gray : Op. cit., p. 58. 
(38 See ‘ Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies’, Vol. I, part II, pp. 143-4. 
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the “ evolutionists ”. Moreover, the harp and crwth, which gave rise 
to much of the terminology of the system, are homophonic by nature. 

The pieces may be conveniently divided into two categories 
with respect to their harmonic structure : (a) strict pieces, showing 
only “ tonic” and “ dominant ”’ harmony, e.g. ‘ Caniad tro tant’, 
and (b) free pieces, in which these and many other surprising chords 
are found. 

Just as there were “five warranted keys” for regulating 
tonality, so were there confirmed at the Glyn Achlach congress 
“twenty-four measures’ for regulating harmonic pattern in the 
pieces of the first type. The way in which the measures were used 
may be gleaned from an examination of section I of ‘ C. tro tant’. 
The base chords alternate between tonic and dominant according 
to a definite pattern. In one method of notation of measures for 
the harp, found in the ap Huw MS. and in Peniarth MSS., 62, 77 
and 155, the “ tonic” (Cyweirdant, keystring) is represented by the 
sign “‘ 1” and the “ dominant” (T7yniad,*") drawing) by the sign 
“‘o”. Thus at the foot of the piece (MS., p. 6g) is written kor finfaen 
IO11O11, 1011011, the name and notation of the measure ; each sign 
in this case corresponding to a bar of two chords of the modern score, 
and the whole to the harmonic pattern of the base. Each section of 
the piece is constructed on this measure, though it is slightly varied in 
the last section ; the form is thus a theme and variations, common 
in these pieces, though employing a variety of means. Tonic and 
dominant are sometimes more frecly interpreted in the strict pieces, 
and the fundamental chords may be modified in a variety of ways. 
They may be found in different “‘ positions ”, and in ‘ C. San Silin ’ 
** ” stands as much for the first chord of bar 2, section IV, as it 
does for the second chord of that bar, thereby implying that the 
sixth is also part of tonic harmony (see below). Modification may 
also occur in the form of accented appoggiaturas, suspensions, &c. 

It has been necessary to be somewhat dogmatic on these points 
for the purposes of this introductory article, for adequate illustra- 
tion of and evidence for these principles would require much 
quotation and many musical examples. It must be understood that 
Cyweirdant and Tyniad do not always correspond to the modern 
conception of Tonic and Dominant. 

All the manuscripts referred to give lists of the twenty-four 


> 


(%) Prof. Lloyd Williams was kind enough to point out to me that tyniadau occurs in 
association with bwyadau in texts referring to music for the crwth, suggesting the meanings 
pluckings and bowings. Thus tyniad has evidently two meanings. This terminology may 
have been taken by some investigators as evidence that the ap Huw MS. is crwth music. 
meh the _— texts became associated with the ap Huw MS. in the eighteenth century 
at jest. 
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measures, but do not entirely agree as to their identity. Other 
measures are also given with their notation ; they were apparently 
added to the resources of the system from time to time. In the 
several manuscripts different versions of the same measure occur : 
thus kor finfaen’™) occurs also as Cor finfan, kor ffinfayn, korfinfaen,™ 
korsinfaen’* and Cor vinsan.) In some cases the several versions of 
a measure differ so widely as to make a native origin for the name 
improbable ; for the scribes would copy without understanding 
and were not above writing what they considered to be phonetically 
the nearest word in their own language instead. Bunting, 
quoting “translations” given to him by one Theophilus 
O’Flanagan, took all the names to be Irish, and gives what the 
latter considered to be the phonetic spellings of the Irish words from 
which he supposed they had been derived ; but many of them are 
obvious guesses. Dolmetsch*) quotes some apparently without 
questioning their meanings. T. Gwyn Jones,*) however, includes 
some of the names in his lists of derivation from the Irish. The 
names are stated in the ‘ Book of Preservation of String Music’ to 
be in the Hibernian language, but are not themselves given in that 
place. A discussion of the possible English meanings cannot be 
undertaken here. In one manuscript the “ twenty-four measures of 
music for the crwth” are given.@? The player of the crwth, 
knowing the measure in which an harper was playing, could impro- 
vise in concert with him or, if the occasion demanded, was able to 
play alone on a given measure. The homophonic nature of the 
crwth made it a good accompaniment to song (¢f. the vielle, which 
was related to it). In ancient Wales there were twenty-four metres 
of poetry, and it has been suggested) that the twenty-four musical 
measures were originally founded on these, and) that they actually 
correspond to them metrically. The advantages of such a system 

(® ap Huw MS., pp. 25, 69. 

(%) Peniarth MS. 62. 

‘) ap Huw MS., pp. 33, 103. 

(8% ibid., p. 107. 

(3) Peniarth MS. 155. 


( E. Bunting, ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland ’, Vol. I, p. 21. 

(3 A. Dolmetsch, ‘ Ancient Welsh Music’ in Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrod., Session 
1933-4-5, P- 122. 

(9%) T. Gwyn Jones, ‘ Bardism and Romance ’ in Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrod., Session 
1913-4, p. 135. See also Bulletin B.C.S., Vol. 1, part ii, p. 141. 

‘™ Peniarth MS. 155, p. 76. 

(38) Edward Jones, ‘ Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards ’ (London, 1794), 
pp. g0-1 note 7. It is equally possible that the reverse was true. See next paragraph 

ow. 


(9 Alfred Daniell, ‘Some Remarks on Certain Vocal Traditions in Wales’ in Trans. 
Hon. Soc. Cymmrod. Session 1909-10, pp. 42-3- 
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are obvious, for the instrumentalist, knowing the metre of a poem, 
could improvise an accompaniment on the musical measure 

ing to it; though whether the dual system was in use 
after the time of the congress (c. 1081) is doubtful, for the measures 
of music and poetry have different names, and this evidently for 
some purpose. Gwynn Williams) believes that the twenty-four 
measures were “ invented” in the time of Gruffydd ap Cynan at 
latest, “ to give Welsh music for the harp and crwth metrical form 
independent of the chanted word” and, with the manuscript in 
mind, he says :“) 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century there is no doubt that 
bardic music was composed entirely independently of poetry, and 
that bardic poetry was written without reference to any particular 
music ; yet we know that poetry was sung to music, and it therefore 
seems that a method very like that of present day penillion singing 
must have been in vogue then. 


In the Middle Ages there was a tendency for music to determine 
poetical forms, noticed particularly in relation to the music of the 
church ;“) but much of this music in the first place may have been 
based on poetical forms. No poems bearing the titles of any of the 
pieces have been found ; it is doubtful if the words existed in any 
fixed form. The subjects of traditional tales may have been given 
melodic and poetical form by improvisation according to conven- 
tional formulas. At a more remote period the music and poetry 
were evidently less separable and must have approximated to the 
Greek conception of the Muses. It may be that in those pieces 
which have marked melodic lines the latter were used by the singer 
as basic material for his improvisations. It is unfortunate that no 
words even temporarily associated with these pieces can be known, 
for these might have contained the ultimate clue to the inter- 
pretation of the rhythmical detail of the melodies) ; the rhythm 
of these melodies seems to spring from the inspiration of verbal 
rhythms. Dolmetsch makes no mention of words in relation to 
these songs at all, but the absence of a vocal score does not prove 
that it did not exist ; for in earlier times scores were less detailed, 
and a knowledge of the traditional mode of performance was taken 
for granted. It is now difficult to decide to what extent the poetical 
form was determined by the musical form, or vice versa. In these 


«” W.S. Gwynn Williams, ‘ Welsh National Music and Dance ’ (London, 1932), p. 31. 

(4) ibid., p. 86. 

(«® Gray, ‘ History of Music ’, p. 22. 

‘® As was found in troubadour songs. See Jean Beck, ‘ La Musique des Troubad : 
(Paris) ; Pierre Aubry, ‘ Troubadours et Trouvéres ’ (Paris, 908). ee aes 
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pieces the varying number of sections, changes of measure within 
a piece, titles, &c., seem more accountable on poetical than on 
musical grounds. It may have been that traditional tales had 
fundamental musical subjects associated with them. These may 
have been used for new songs from time to time, as suggested for 
instance by the title ‘ Kwl(wm) ar gaingk y gwyddyl’ or ‘ Strain 
on the Tune of the Irishmen’ (ap Huw MS., p. 102). 

The two caniadau (songs) from which extracts are given here, 
though musically complete in the form in which they have come 
down to us, seem very like accompaniments to a vocal line. Many 
of the titles including personal names are unexplainable, unless it 
be supposed that some story had at one time been associated with 
the music, though in a few cases the names evidently refer to the 
bards who composed or recorded the songs. Silin, though it may 
have been used wrongly for the names of certain Celtic saints, 
more probably refers to St. Giles, for the term for saint 

in medieval Welsh was reserved for non-Welsh saints. It is quite 
clear that Silin was formerly regarded as the Welsh equivalent for 
St. Giles, the well-known abbot, who enjoyed a very extensive cult, 
which reached England and Scotland in the eleventh century. . . . 

The equation is as early as the thirteenth century. . . .@ 

This song was probably given on the feast-day of the saint, 
September 1st or possibly October 1st.) A probable date for the 
piece is the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when great interest in 
these saints had already led to a prolific writing of their lives. Some 
of the pieces seem definitely incomplete in their present form, and in 
playing these on the medieval harp there is an irresistible desire to 
sing and, sometimes, dance. It is certain that some of them were 
accompaniments, whilst others are probably purely instrumental 
preludes. The term profiad, literally a “ proving” of the instru- 
ment, but here translated “ prelude’, and the term pwnc meaning 
“ point ” in another piece,) suggest a musical origin ; whilst the 
terms caniad (song), gosteg (invocation or ceremonial prelude), caine 
(tune, literally branch) and others are certainly also names used in 
the titles of poems. There is nothing in these generic titles which 
gives any real clue to the musical form : in general they are really 
more descriptive of styles. 

The most obvious form for a strict piece to follow is a theme 
and variations, perhaps corresponding to the several verses of a 

(*) S. Baring Gould and J. Fisher, ‘ Lives of the British Saints’ (London, 1907-13), 
Vol. IV, p. 203. 
(®) ibid., Vol. IV, p. 205. 


(4) Pwne ar ol pop profiad,‘ Point after every prelude’. See Dolmetsch, ‘ The Consort ’ 
(June 1934) Illustrations, p. 3, Ex. 5. The transcription is unreliable. 
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poem (see ‘C. tro tant’). The component variations are each 
called caine or “‘ branch”, a word having literary associations in 
Welsh) and Irish.) ‘Cainc Ryfydd ab Adda ap Dafydd’, 
though not written in accord with any known measure, may have 
been made the subject of such variations. The personal name in 
the title may refer to a bard who flourished ¢c. 1340~70.) Though 
the theme and variations pattern constitutes the music of the simpler 
songs, caniadau of greater complexity are also found. Some of the 
pieces are “ based upon the recurrence of refrains, like very com- 
plicated rondos”. A good example is provided by ‘ Caniad 
Llywelyn ab Ifan ab y Gof’, ‘ Song of Llywelyn the son of Ivan 
son of the Smith’.) The recurrence of the diwedd, or end, as a 
kind of refrain, exists also in a simpler form in the ‘ Song of St. Silin’. 
The musical rondo is usually considered to have originated in 
troubadour poetry : the rondeau has been described as “ at once the 
simplest and most rigid of the literary and musical conventions of 
the period ’’.*) And the existence of parallel and possibly more 
highly developed forms in the present connection is significant. 
From what has been said concerning the authorized keys and 
measures, and from a considerable body of other evidence, it is 
certain that the bardic system was a strict one, as was that of the 
metrically confined troubadour songs. This is in contrast with the 
free polyphonic music associated in the later part of the period with 
the church, and with the rhythmically free diaphonous plainsong in 
the earlier part. Moreover, a system bound by such strict regula- 
tions would have little tendency to change. The music of the 
ap Huw manuscript would for this reason alone be fairly repre- 
sentative of that in use among the bards for some centuries preceding. 
For the system scarcely allows for development as such and, as we 
find it, we feel it to be already fully developed. There is no 
immaturity, no sense of experiment, no architectural imperfection. 
It is in this sense so different from some of the clumsy and experi- 
mental music of the church composers, ¢.g. Dufay’s early work.(*) 
Thus it seems that the system was fully developed and even partially 
decayed at the time the regulations were drawn up, for only a 


«”) Cf. * The Four Branches of the Mabinogi ’. 

(#) * The Red Branch of Ulster ’. 

‘) Thomas Roberts and Ifor Williams, ‘ Cywyddau Dafydd ap Gwilym a’i Gyfoeswy r 
(Cardiff, 1935), p. xci. 

‘) Dolmetsch, ‘ Translations from the Penllyn MS.’, p. 7. 

(81) ¢bid., p. 8. 

‘*® * Oxford History of Music ’, 2nd edition, 1932, Vol. II, p. 283. 

(33) A work by Dufay, dated 1425, from the Bodleian Library MSS. Canonici, Misc. 213 
(see Oxf. Hist. Mus. ii., Chap. I) is characterized by arbitrary discord not found in his 
later work after contact with the Continental English School of John Dunstable. 
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tradition could have provided the basis for these. The advantages 
of a strict system are clear : bards who had never met before were 
enabled to understand one another, a harper and a singer could 
improvise together an eulogy of a new patron, and so on. In this 
sense the system was very practical and suited to the needs of the 
cultural aspect of the life of court and home. 

But there were always innovators and free exponents coexistent 
with the orthodox ones, and we read of other keys and measures, 
&c., not mentioned under authority. The free pieces are among 
the most beautiful of the manuscript. Though the styles so far 
discussed may be either strict or free, the names of some pieces 
contain within themselves a hint of their free origin. Thus, in a 
fine piece called ‘ Y ddigan) y droell’, ‘The Harmony of the 
Wheel ’, the term Ddigan seems to have the literal meaning of “ not- 
song’, that is, a song not recognized according to conventional 
canons. The harmony of the free pieces is not limited to tonic and 
dominant. 

In the ‘ Prelude of the Boss ’—as it seems to me a slow, con- 
templative piece, reflecting the exalted feelings of the harper 
allowing his eye to find repose on the ornamental boss of his instru- 
ment, and in contrast with the lively character of the other three 
pieces—the most extraordinary series of progressions is to be found. 
Though itself probably a measured piece, its harmonies are also 
found in some of the free pieces. The first chord, a tonic added 
sixth (without a third) is felt to be complete tonic harmony ; 
though it undergoes many modifications during the course of the 
piece, it never resolves, and in some curious way it is a point of 
repose in itself. This same chord has been regarded as tonic in 
‘Caniad bach ar y gogywair’, ‘A Little Song in the Inferior 
Key ’.*) ‘* Dominant ”’ harmony, as first seen in the form of 4 
harmony in the second chord, with a curious upward suspension in 
its lowest part, occurs in various groupings and “ positions ”’ of the 
notes G, B, D, F and g. Many of the chords do not resolve in the 
ordinary way as the progressions of the base show. Resolution and 
progression by part-movement, in the polyphonic sense or as they 
occur in that type of homophony found in conjunction with poly- 
phonic music, are not necessary in the true homophonic style, 


‘s) Professor Henry Lewis (‘ Musica.’, Introd., p. viii) takes this to be the probable 
equivalent of erddigan, hence the modern translation, “ harmony”; » = y = ¢7, is an 
intensive prefix, and di- may here be negative, though it is sometimes intensive. 

‘% Dolmetsch, ‘ The Consort’, June 1934, p- 15- 

(6) See an example in Gesualdo, ‘ Moro lasso ’ (¢. 1560-1613), in Gray and Heseltine, 
‘Carlo Gesualdo, Pri of Venosa’ (London, 1926), p. 121. A complete score is 
published by Joseph Williams, Ltd. 
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and are consequently not often found. Notice the discords unpre- 
pared and unresolved in the accepted sense: the result is never 
incomplete. Yet Monteverdi was severely criticized for using a 
seventh unprepared ! These harmonies show that there are ways 
of preparation and resolution other than those employed in a contra- 
puntal conception of music. The cadential harmony is often remark- 
able, and is frequently of a modal nature with implied harmony. 
For instance, the last bar of section I of the ‘ Prelude of the Boss’ closes 
on a chord of G; the cadence formed here by the last three chords 
is one of the most frequent closes in this music. (The MS. version 
C — E for the second chord appears to be wrong by homology.) 
Though there are occasionally hints of part-movement, that it is 
very different from any conception of part-movement we know is 
certain. In section IV of the ‘ Song of St. Silin’ the movement of 
the chords shows consecutive octaves in the middle of a passage 
of otherwise contrary and oblique movement. Consecutive octaves 
and fifths are common in this music; consecutive sixths are 
abundant, and often occur in combination with consecutive 
octaves.) These progressions are felt to be fully satisfying, and 
could not indeed have been written in any other way, as experi- 
ment will show. They may not be directly compared with the 
practice of faburden in the fourteenth century, since that was 
simply a kind of diversification of the unison, and not true harmony 
at all. Bearing in mind that some church music was the result of an 
attempt to avoid secular usage, though later it came more into line 
with the latter, it is possible that chords containing thirds, sixths, 
&c., were introduced into the church from secular sources, after 
they had been in use as part of the latter for some centuries in a 
truly harmonic form. Another possible point of contact in this 
sense with the music of that early period is the so-called “ position ” 
in which a chord is found.) In ‘C. tro tant’ the bass of the 
whole of the first six sections alternates between a “ tonic second 
inversion’ and a “dominant first inversion” ; similarly with 
sections VII—XII, except that in the iast bar of the bass of each Bp 
replaces the F of the earlier sections, giving a “ root position ” 
chord without the fifth. As Bp is the keynote, the intervals in this 
piece are counted from the “ tenor ”’,**) a term perhaps allowable 





(% See Dolmetsch, ‘ Transl. from the Penllyn MS.’, pp. 10-11, for a transcription of 
* Caniad Lliywelyn ap Ifan ab y Gof ’, sections XII-XV. r 

® The “ root position ” concept of harmony was first expounded by J. P. Rameau 
* Traité de l’harmonie ’ (Paris, 1722), and su uent works ; but it is simpl f 
classification suited to the music of the last rage caatealen, open cota pant 


ey of. Dolmetsch’s (* The Consort’, June 1934, p. 13) remarks on ‘ Gosteg Dafydd 
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here, since this piece seems to be under an influence similar to 
that of a later style and shows a more ordinary sense of part- 
movement as we understand it. 

The part given to the upper hand in the score is generally a 
melodic line, though sometimes chordal. Usually the melody 
starts simply and in the succeeding variations is decorated in 
various ways until it sometimes becomes highly ornate ; sequential 
treatment is very common ; overlapping and crossing of the hands 
is occasionally employed. ‘C. tro tant’, for instance, displays 
another typical development, in which the melody gradually rises 
through the successive variations, producing a sure sense of 
accumulating excitement and climax: at the middle variation the 
melody reaches a position an octave higher than at first and 
recapitulates its development at the higher pitch. The last section 
(XIII) is a species of coda different in character from the other 
sections, and exhibits a pedal-bass effect. The quickly reiterated 
notes found on the second beats of each bar in this piece, and on 
the first and third beats in ‘ C. San Silin ’, constitute an ornament 
called Plethiad y wanhynen (ap Huw MS., p. 35) the literal meaning 
of which is possibly the “ Plaiting of the Bee”. The effect, which 
could easily be imagined as a buzzing noise, is produced by a rapid 
to-and-fro movement of the nail or fleshy pad of the forefinger on 
the harp-string. In common with many other ornaments this 
movement is not found in modern harp technique ; on the face of 
it, it does not seem likely as a harp device, but it is very satisfactory 
on the medieval instrument though difficult of execution. As used 
in these pieces it serves to give considerable emphasis to the phrase 
which it precedes, especially when the latter is an accented 
appoggiatura. The popularity of the device is also shown by its 
occurrence among the ornaments of the old Irish harp technique. 
The feature of ornamentation found in these pieces is also very 
characteristic of Irish traditional tunes, though it is found not 
nearly so much in Welsh traditional music. Ornament meant a 
great deal to the Celts, both in music and the plastic arts, and is 
associated with heightened emotion. It is to be regretted that 
words associated with these pieces cannot be known, for, as has 
been stated, in them would lie the ultimate secret of the melodic 
rhythm. In some cases the lack of all other rhythmical directions 
makes the interpretation exceedingly difficult : the ornaments can- 
not always be given exactly in modern notation.“ From the whole 
style of the music, and the nature of the harp technique in which 
a prominent feature is the spreading of chords, this must be so. 


(#) Dolmetsch, ‘ Translations from the Penllyn MS.’, p. 5. 
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The present transcriptions are not claimed as final ; and if occa- 
sionally a detail or two of melodic rhythm have been misunderstood, 
this does not affect the main issues of the subject. Accented appog- 
giaturas of the type characterizing the first and third beats in each 
bar of ‘C. tro tant’, and the alternate beats in ‘ C. San Silin’, 
are very common. This rhythm which is identical with the so-called 
** Scotch snap ” occurs in many pieces. Robert Bryan“) says that 
Welsh national songs make very little use of it, though he considers 
that “ it would be quite a natural rhythm in Wales considering the 
prevalence of short penultimate accents in the Welsh language ”’. 
Bryan’s statement implying the absence of the snap from all Welsh 
song is true only of harp-airs : folksong he had not considered suffi- 
ciently. The snap seems to be a marked feature of Gaelic songs : the 
eighteenth-century Scottish ballads are not here included in this 
category, for in them it was a vogue and finally became a meaning- 
less mannerism, though “the question of its provenance is at 
present difficult to answer”. In a typical collection of Irish 
songs and harp pieces‘*) out of 305 airs examined 29 (g°5 per cent) 
contain the snap ; of 44 Manx songs) 4 (g'1 per cent) contain it ; 
out of 150 Hebridean songs‘) it is found in 12 (8 per cent) ; but of 
188 Welsh tunes‘) it occurs in only 6 (3'2 per cent). The Irish and 
Hebridean songs also employ other rhythms identical with those 
whose symbols are to be found in ap Huw’s tables of ornaments 
(MS., p. 35), notably the anapast (~ ~— —), found in hardly any 
surviving Welsh tunes. This is interesting when we consider that 
some of the Welsh bardic tunes are made up almost entirely of this 
rhythm and the snap. Though used far less frequently in the Irish 
traditional music than in the bardic, they were apparently rhyth- 
mical figures well known in the Irish tradition, for there are harp 
ornaments,'*) collected by Bunting at the Belfast meeting of harpers 
in 1792, consisting of these and other figures corresponding to some 
of those in the ap Huw manuscript which were used so exclusively 
in the formation of bardic melody. These features evidently 
persisted longer in Ireland than in Wales : even the Welsh songs— 


‘*) Bryan, * The Melodies of Wales ’, Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrod. 1904-5, p. 70. 

‘*) Percy Scholes, ‘ The Oxford Companion to Music’ (Oxford University Press, 
1938), p. 851 (“ Scotch Snap ”’). 

bred Bunting, ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland ’, Vols. I, II ; ‘ General Collection of Ancient 
Music of Ireland ’, Vols. I, II. 


‘#) A. W. Moore, ‘ Manx Ballads and Music ’ (Douglas, 1896), pp. 224-265. 
‘® Kennedy Fraser & MacLeod, ‘ Songs of the Hebrides’ (Boosey), Vols. I-III. 


‘) E. Jones, * Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards’, pp. 124-183 ; 
* The Bardic Museum’ (London, 1802), pp. 61-108. 


‘* Bunting, Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 24~7. 
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4. Tune of Griffith son of Adam son of David.(ap Huw MS, p.57) 


Well marked c. 1340-70 





2. Prelude of the Boss (Section I, ap Huw MS, p. 62) 
Slow a EP 9m —- 
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3. Song of Saint Silin.(Section IV, ap Huw MS, p.70) 


Lively 
Ye . ‘4 —~ ~ 


a -*!, seen — 











. ~" 


the whole twice, followed 
by this diwedd (ending) 
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4. Song(in the key) of the Change of String(Section I, ap.Huw MS, p.67) 
Lively 
* 








"4 42 diwedd mo | 





* This fd. rhythm often resolves itself into Jd on the harp,and though 
the literal version is given,the latter seems more suited to tht style of 
pieces 3 & 4. The tempi, bar-divisions, etc.,are only suggestions. No di- 
rect indications are given in the original MS. 
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preserved, according to numerous enthusiasts of the last century, 
“out of remote antiquity ”’—seem to have kept almost nothing 
of these medieval secular characteristics. 

These considerations point strongly to a former musical 
connection between Wales and Ireland. And quite apart from a 
similarity of ornamentation, there is also an harmonic connection. 
The chord of the major sixth on the tonic, as for instance in the 
* Song of St. Silin’, section IV, bar 2, is very characteristic of the 
bardic music. It is not found used in this way in any other music 
that we know, ) but the passage in question is undeniably Irish in 
feeling. Although there are no specimens preserved of demon- 
strably ancient Irish homophonic music, the harmony underlying 
traditional Irish and Hebridean melodies seems very much akin to 
this type of harmony in general, and particularly to the open chord 
of the tonic sixth. The ending of many of the old Irish tunes 
with a melodic progression from submediant to tonic suggests a 
harmony different from subdominant-tonic, and leaves the feeling 
that the sixth from the keynote is a part of the tonic common chord. 
Even if the melody were regarded as being in the Aeolian mode, 
which is rarely justifiable, the ethos is the same. The sixth used in 
this way harmonically never occurs at the same time as the third 
(cf. the last phrase of the ‘ Tune of Griffith’, the opening bar of 
the ‘ Prelude of the Boss ’ and the last phrase of the melody in section 
IV of the ‘Song of St. Silin’.) Irish music is characterized 
rather by the presence of the major sixth in the melody than by the 
absence of the fourth or seventh; the “searching tone of the 
emphatic major sixth” is equally characteristic in pieces with or 
without these latter degrees.’ Though Ireland has retained the 
peculiar ethos of this tone, and Wales lost it, the Pentatonic influence 
was by no means confined to Irish and Welsh cultivated music in 
the Middle Ages. It is worth noting here that Pentatonic melodic 
progressions abound in the works of John Dunstable (d. 1453). 
The cadence, so characteristic of his English school on the Continent, 
is also present to some extent in the works of the native English 
School, ¢g. a motet by Thomas Dammett,™ prebend of 
St. George’s, Windsor. This cadence occurs even in a song by 
J. Césaris(™) (fl. late fourteenth century), a predecessor of Dufay 


(*) This chord is, however, used with the same warmth of purpose in Verdi’s Requiem, 
‘ Agnus Dei’, bar 60. Full score (Ricordi), p. 196. 

() Bunting, ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland ’, Vol. II, p. 14. 

(70) ibid., Vol. Il, p. 15. 

(1) From Old Hall MS., fol. 896. See Oxf. Hist. Mus., 2nd edn. ii, 18-19. 

(n*) From Bodleian Library MSS. Canonici misc. 213, fol. 22a. See Oxf. Hist. 
Mus. ii, 42-4. 
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preserved, according to numerous enthusiasts of the last century, 
“out of remote antiquity ”"—seem to have kept almost nothing 
of these medieval secular characteristics. 

These considerations point strongly to a former musical 
connection between Wales and Ireland. And quite apart from a 
similarity of ornamentation, there is also an harmonic connection. 
The chord of the major sixth on the tonic, as for instance in the 
* Song of St. Silin ’, section IV, bar 2, is very characteristic of the 
bardic music. It is not found used in this way in any other music 
that we know,‘*) but the passage in question is undeniably Irish in 
feeling. Although there are no specimens preserved of demon- 
strably ancient Irish homophonic music, the harmony underlying 
traditional Irish and Hebridean melodies seems very much akin to 
this type of harmony in general, and particularly to the open chord 
of the tonic sixth. The ending of many of the old Irish tunes 
with a melodic progression from submediant to tonic suggests a 
harmony different from subdominant-tonic, and leaves the feeling 
that the sixth from the keynote is a part of the tonic common chord. 
Even if the melody were regarded as being in the Aeolian mode, 
which is rarely justifiable, the ethos is the same. The sixth used in 
this way harmonically never occurs at the same time as the third 
(cf. the last phrase of the ‘ Tune of Griffith’, the opening bar of 
the ‘ Prelude of the Boss ’ and the last phrase of the melody in section 
IV of the ‘Song of St. Silin’.) Irish music is characterized 
rather by the presence of the major sixth in the melody than by the 
absence of the fourth or seventh; the “searching tone of the 
emphatic major sixth” is equally characteristic in pieces with or 
without these latter degrees. Though Ireland has retained the 
peculiar ethos of this tone, and Wales lost it, the Pentatonic influence 
was by no means confined to Irish and Welsh cultivated music in 
the Middle Ages. It is worth noting here that Pentatonic melodic 
progressions abound in the works of John Dunstable (d. 1453). 
The cadence, so characteristic of his English school on the Continent, 
is also present to some extent in the works of the native English 
School, ¢g. a motet by Thomas Dammett,' prebend of 
St. George’s, Windsor. This cadence occurs even in a song by 
J. Césaris(™ (ff. late fourteenth century), a predecessor of Dufay 

(#8) This chord is, however, used with the same warmth of purpose in Verdi’s Requiem, 
‘ Agnus Dei’, bar 60. Full score (Ricordi), p. 196. 

‘* Bunting, ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland ’, Vol. II, p. 14. 

(7) ibid., Vol. I, p. 15. 

(1) From Old Hall MS., fol. 896. See Oxf. Hist. Mus., 2nd edn. ii, 18-19. 
e (n) From Bodleian Library MSS. Canonici misc. 213, fol. 22a. See Oxf. Hist. 
MUS. 11, 42-4. 
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and presumably not subject to any influence Dunstable’s school might 
have had on the Continent. The cadence seems to show pentatonic 
influence. 

There is a tradition supported by some evidence that Gruffydd 
ap Cynan (b. Ireland, 1059), when invading Wales c. 1081( to claim 
his rightful kingdom, held an eisteddfod for the purpose of reforming 
Welsh music, bringing with him many Irish musicians to that end. 
The details of this tradition are left unconfirmed by contemporary 
evidence,™ but T. Gwyn Jones‘) concludes that there was a 
definite Irish musical influence as the result of Gruffydd’s arrival. 
Moreover, there had been lasting literary relations between the two 
countries from the eighth to the twelfth century, though there is no 
evidence of any after that date. The rather scanty details available 
have not prevented some writers from claiming an Irish origin for 
the whole of the Welsh musical science and skill, whilst others have 
equally rigorously denied any such influence. It is more likely that 
the music of both countries was similar at the time, and possibly 
less neglected in Ireland, and probably Gruffydd considered that 
Welsh music was degenerate and stood in need of reform. The 
eisteddfod said to have been held by him belongs to the same 
period as is implied for the Glyn Achlach session. 

It is possible that some of the modes of this music, so like the 
secular modes of the troubadours, came through Ireland to Wales, 
for we read in the manuscript of the “‘ Flat Key of the Irishman ”’, 
&c. During the period of the western expansion of the Teutonic 
tribes in the fifth and sixth centuries, Ireland was the one refuge 
in Europe, and it was possibly the musicians who attached them- 
selves to the monasteries in order to escape destruction who were 
responsible for the introduction of a musical science into Ireland in 
this period. The region of southern France, from Narbonne to 
Marseille, contained the great island monastery of Lérins, which 
had well-known important Irish connections. This region of France 
never through all history lost its sub-Roman character, and it is 
possible that some influences from the Roman tradition thus 
reached Ireland. These influences may also have been the basis 
of the troubadours who were to come later. But it is certain that 
whatever they received, the ‘‘ Western Isles” superimposed their 
own features upon this art. Ireland gathered into her monasteries 


most of European learning during the earlier part of the Dark Ages, 


ae The we ty Be naa of Mynydd Carn, which decided Gruffydd’s accession to 


See ap Huw MS., p. 8, for a quotation from a MS. of Thomas Kelli, fl. c. 1480. 
® T. Gwyn Jones, ‘ Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrod ’, 1913-4, P. 237. 
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and began to spread it again in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Greek was known in Ireland in the sixth century. All through the 
history of this period we read how it was always the Irish who took 
the initiative : Irish monks founded the famous Swiss monastery 
at St. Gall (sixth-seventh centuries), one of the foremost centres of 
musical learning in the Dark Ages ; even after the medieval period 
it was the Irish harpers who visited the Scottish royal courts and 
important houses (it is not impossible that the question of the 
provenance of the “snap” may subsequently be answered from 
this direction) ; and it was always the Irish and Scottish harpers 
who visited the English courts, rarely the Welsh. Thus Ireland 
may have played a considerable part in giving Welsh music a new 
impetus. But the basis of the art must have existed in Wales : 
many old poems testify to this. And the evidence of early learning 
in Wales is strong ; for instance, the Penitentials() were derived 
from the same prototypes as the Irish, especially in the sixth century, 
but thereafter pursued independent though not widely differing 
lines of development. Similarly the music of which old writings 
are so full may have followed its own line, and it was only natural 
that (c. 1081) a Welsh prince of Irish birth, but having no recogni- 
tion in Ireland, should seek to remodel Welsh music. The revival 
of national feeling under Gruffydd provided a very fertile soil for 
the growth of poetical and musical expression. Of the former 
the evidence is too well known to need elaboration here ; of the 
latter this much may be said : that it probably reached a peak of 
imaginative development roughly two centuries after Gruffydd’s 
death, as represented in the MS. pieces. The phenomenon of 
musical development following poetical renaissance at such a dis- 
tance is well known in cultural history. And in these pieces are 
preserved some of the canons and formulas, and no doubt some of 
the actual material itself, of a system of music handed down from a 
far more ancient time—Dolmetsch conjectures not later than the 
eighth century.( 

It is, moreover, significant that no writings roughly coeval with 
the manuscript (c. 1623) make any reference to the music apart 
from those already discussed, namely, certain Peniarth manuscripts, 
the musical writings of which give the impression that they are 
simply there in order to preserve an art out of antiquity from being 
totally lost; and the Grammar of Dr. Rhys (1592), whose very 

() * Speculum ’, Vol. VIII, p. 492. 

(7%) Dolmetsch’s numerous remarks on the of the music should be treated with 
caution, however. An uncritical attitude is ted in his remark: “ This harmon 
— we do on know how many thousands of years ago.”” (Trans. Hon. Soc. Grawed. 

933-4-5, P- 120). 
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miscellaneous arrangement of tunes, &c., in a consistently ill- 
assorted work, points strongly to the collection of these fragments 
from considerably various and older sources. Ap Huw himself was 
evidently harper to James I. It is, then, remarkable that Orlando 
Gibbons—a confirmed composer of fine madrigals and ap Huw’s 
contemporary, and organist at the Chapel Royal at that time—did 
not take notice of this music. To me it seems from the manuscript 
that ap Huw himself was not fully informed concerning the music : 
there is evidence of wrong bar-lines, mis-copying and other irregu- 
larities. And by the early seventeenth century the Celtic harp had 
completely ceased to be used, the double and triple harps having 
already been well established for a long time. The unlikelihood of 
the continuation of this music until so late a day is supported by yet 
further evidence. From a list of Welsh composers of the Tudor 
period it is evident that already in the early part of the period 
numerous Welshmen were travelling to England (notably Oxford) 
for their training and graduation, and many were well established 
in the secular tradition. There were lutenists, madrigalists, &c., 
among their number.("*) 

Musicians and researchers have always felt, perhaps, a little 
disappointed in the native music of Wales, which the Welsh people 
themselves till recently believed to have been the ancient music of 
the Cymry, traditionally handed down but little changed even unto 
the present day. This disappointment does not proceed from the 
music itself, for there are many fine tunes belonging to the Princi- 
pality ; but it arises out of what people have been led to expect of 
it. It was never felt to be the music of the sagas, of the romance of 
chivalry and of surpassing love, and there was nothing of the 
musical strains that swelled in Elysium or that could affect the 
minds of men as told in the Welsh and Irish tales which preserve 
the purest flower of Celtic imagination. But in this MS. are songs 
which may have been less far removed from these things. The epic 
is remembered in the profusion of natural recitative, and in the 
great length of some of the pieces. Though mature art, the music 
is akin to the finest folksong in atmosphere. Contemplation, nature 
and ecstasy each find a place here ; here is real joy and real sorrow : 
this art does not seem to show a subjective struggle or a personal 
indulgence : it is evidently the work of a school with a considerable 
tradition behind it, a school perhaps even in its decline. The 
music was in no sense intended for concert performance, for it was 
too closely connected with the things of life. 


© Rev. J. Lumley Davies, ‘ The Contribution of Welshmen to Music ’, Trans. Hon. 
Soc. - 1929-30, pp. 58-63. 
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These matters are indissolubly bound up with the conditions 
under which this music flourished. The ancient Irish were steeped 
in nature because they were so dependent upon it. The culture in 
ancient Wales centred around the halls of noblemen and princes, 
such as that of Gruffydd ap Cynan at Aberfraw in Anglesey, and 
probably the monasteries as well ; the following survey of conditions, 
belonging on the whole to a period earlier than that of the music 
itself, pictures the background towards which the thoughts of the 
bards must inevitably have turned. Among the twenty-four Officers 
of the Court in the ‘ Laws of Howel the Good’ is mentioned 
Y Bardd teulu, “the Bard of the Household ”’,(” whose duties 
included playing at the banquets, before the queen in her chamber, 
and to the nobles and commoners. The office of domestic bard is 
found in the histories of all Indo-European peoples. The old Welsh 
bards, like those of the northern and Teutonic races, were essentially 
of high birth, and a villein was not permitted to enter the pro- 
fession.(* At banquets the bard would be brought together with 
the other officers of the court such as the smith, the chief huntsman, 
the judge, the mead-brewer and others, and he was frequently in 
intimate contact with those in several walks of life. It is reasonable 
to expect that in this community would be fostered music showing 
evidence of a genuine communal origin. The titles of some pieces 
are very much connected with kings and other persons whose 
praises must have beea sung in these songs. Others are associated 
with matters of home and court life. Some show a connection with 
the Arthurian cycle, whose mystical idealism was one of the main 
sources of inspiration for medieval thought and poetry. A great 
number of titles are connected with purely technical or musical 
terms, showing the advanced state of the art and the age of the 
musical system. The Irish system, too, shows that at one time it 
must have reached a high state of development.(*) The greatness 
of early Irish poetry is widely recognized. The leading Welsh terms 
connected with the arts of poetry and music are unquestionably of 
Celtic origin. 

Another officer of the court whom the bard would meet was the 
priest of the household. One of his duties was to chant the Pater.‘ % 
In this way Celtic ecclesiastical music and bardic music must have 
been brought into contact with each other. Conversely, bards were 

(™ The Welsh and an English translation of the Laws, according to the Venedotian 
North Wales) Code, are given in the ‘ Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales’, 2nd edition. 
. 101g. 
tre ta Code I, xlii. 11 ; Dimetian Code I, viii. 7. 
(7) See Bunting, ‘ The Ancient Music of Ireland ’, Vols. I and IT. 
(9) * Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales’, 2nd edition. p. 1016. 
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also maintained at monasteries. Thus there may have been a 
reciprocal musical influence ; several things suggest it. Many of 
the titles of the pieces suggest religious matters, including the lives 
of the saints, ¢.g. ‘Cwlwm Atyr Sant’ (Peniarth MS., 77), the 
* Strain of St. Atyr ’,“) and some of the names of the twenty-four 
measures make use of the word cér, meaning “ choir”, “‘ church ” 
or “ chant ”’, which has also been translated “‘ psalm ’’.(**) Some of 
the other measures bear names of saints, both Irish and Welsh, or 
perhaps of the monastic institutions founded by them, ¢.g. Cér Aedan, 
Cor Elfyw, &c. Their metrical notation is given in the various 
manuscripts, and these numerous chants or cérs may possibly be 
one of the very few surviving musical links with the liturgy of the 
Celtic Christian church, which had disappeared in Wales and 
Cornwall and was fast disappearing in Ireland at the time of the 
Glyn Achlach congress. In an ancient Welsh manuscript, whose 
substance is said to have been originally compiled in the Dark 
Ages, an interesting passage occurs which may be translated as 
follows :(*) 

The Three Perpetual Choirs of the Isle of Britain : One was in 
the Isle of Avalon,'**) the second was at Caer Caradawc'®) and the 
third in Bangor.) In each of these three places were 2,400 devout 
men, a hundred of them being appointed for each of the twenty-four 
hours of the day and night, to continue in prayer and service to God, 
for ever and ever. 

There is a suggestion here of a link between the measures and 
the Celtic Christian church, and a possible clue to the origin of the 
numbers of the measures both musical and poetical, namely twenty- 
four. There is, therefore, a suggestion too of a very definite connec- 
tion between the early Celtic church and the bardic order. If, 
indeed, Glyn Achlach may be taken as referring to Glendalough, 


‘) It is worth noting here that no saint of this name has ever been described by 
Celtic hagiologists. 

(##) Jones, ‘ Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards’, p. 35, note 9, and 
P- 55, mote 14. 

‘ Hebridean chants may be another such survival. See Kennedy-Fraser & MacLeod 
* Songs of the Hebrides ’ (Boosey), Vol. I, introd., p. xix. 

(ea) Translated from the original Welsh (in ‘ Myv. Arch. Wales ’, 2nd edition, p. 393, 
No. 80) of ‘ Y Trioedd Ynys — *, ‘ The Triads of the Isle of Britain’, which “ have 
to do with personages of early British history, of whom they tell a good deal not to be 
found in any other source ” (J. E. Lloyd, ‘A History of Wales’, 2nd edition (London, 
1912), Vol. I, p. 122. They are taken partly from a thirteenth-century MS. and contain 

genuine old traditions and thus contain valuable historical matter ” (ibid., p. 123). 

(9%) i.e. Glastonbury, passim. 

‘i.e. Salisbury. Geoffrey of Monmouth, ‘ History of the Kings of Britain’, 
Book VIII, chap. g (Everyman Edition, p. 137). = 

(8) i.e. Bangor-is-coed. 

() Baring Gould & Fisher, ‘ Lives of the British Saints *, Vol. II, p. 202. 
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it seems that there may have been actual co-operation between the 
bardic and the ecclesiastical authorities ; for Glendalough was one 
of the most important monastic settlements in all Ireland, and was 
founded by St. Kevin in the sixth century, himself said to have 
been an harper.) It has also been stated(*) that bardism and the 
early monastic doctrines show many points of identity. That 
co-operation between religious and secular elements persisted 
comparatively late in Wales is suggested, for instance, by the life of 
Dafydd Ddu Athro o Hiraddug. He flourished ¢. 1340, and though 
he has been described as vicar of Tremeirchion and canon of 
St. Asaph, this is by no means certain, though he was probably a 
cleric of some sort. He composed hymns for the Welsh Church 
and there is a persistent tradition that he revised the twenty-four 
metres of Welsh poetry. A piece presumably written by him is 
mentioned in Peniarth MS., 62 (p. 8),) called ‘ Gostec Dd dhu 
Athro ar Corfiniwr’ or the ‘ Gosteg of Dr. Dafydd Ddu on the 
(measure) Corfiniwr ’, in illustration of theoretical principles. The 
first piece in the ap Huw manuscript is called (p. 15) ‘ gosteg 
Dafydd athro’, and at the end of the piece is written korfiniwr 
(p. 17), the measure on which the piece is, in fact, constructed. 
Thus the writing down of the piece is more or less dated,*”) though 
it was not necessarily the original work of this scholar. It is inter- 
esting that this is one of the few pieces that seem to show influences 
comparable with those of a later style :) it was the composition 
of a churchman not excluded from the bardic orders. It was, in 
fact, the ecclesiastics who seemed to preserve and cultivate bardism 
most diligently. 

During the period under consideration we learn of the instruc- 
tion of the bards, the strict conditions of living imposed upon them, 
and their various grades and examinations, resulting in a rigorous 

(s Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘ Topographia Hibernica Dist’, chap. xii. 
() Williams ab Ithel : ‘ Barddas’ I (Llandovery, 1862), preface, p. xx. 
(1) Rev. Glanffirwd Thomas, ‘ Welsh Hymno'ogy ’ in ‘ Y Cymmrodor ’, Vol. 6, part I, 


1883, p. 54. 

(® G. J. Williams and Evan J. Jones: Gramadegau’r Penceirddiad. 

(98) See ‘ Bulletin, B.C.S.’, Vol. I, part II, p. 44. 

(#8*) If the Dafydd athro of the ap Huw MS. is indeed identical with Dafydd ddu, it is 
possible to assign to seven of the musical pieces in the ap Huw MS. a date not later than 
mid-fourteenth century. Many pieces are associated with the name of Ieuan ab » Gof, 

recorded 


who was at latest a contemporary of Dafydd ddu, as shown in the title of a piece 
in Peniarth MS. 77, p. 185, namely, Cantad Marwnad Ieuan ap » Oho ae ee 
that is, Death-song of Ieuan ab y Gov, by athro. On various grounds five pieces 


of the ap Huw MS. may belong to the fourteenth century. The absolute consistency of 
style between the dated pieces and nearly all the others make possible the existence of a 
well-established school of music in fourteenth-century Wales. 

‘* Dolmetsch (‘ Consort’, 1934, Illustrations, p. 1) publishes three small fragments 
of this piece, and (p. 13) a few notes on it. 
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discipline. One of the main sources of information is the so-called 
‘Statute of Gryffydd ap Cynan’, the oldest extant copy of which 
is said to be in Peniarth MS 270. T. Gwyn Jones) shows that 
in the form in which it has come down in this and several other 
manuscripts enumerated by him(*”) it is certainly a later compilation, 
though embodying the customs of an earlier period. From this 
bardic “ university” were recruited the bards of the courts. For 
“the minstrelsy of the neuadd\*) the bardd teulu, or court poet, was 
responsible, though the pencerdd, or chaired bard, the head of the 
bardic fraternity in his country, might occasionally be present 
and in that case would take the lead”’.¢ The pencerdd regulated 
the circuit of the bards who travelled from house to house, who 
played at marriage feasts, banquets and the principal religious 
festivals of the year. 

From tables of bardic orders compiled in the sixteenth 
century) it appears that side by side with the bards of high birth 
existed several lower orders of itinerant bards, including the juggler, 
piper and player of the three-stringed crwth, who corresponded in 
many ways to the jongleurs, the humbler colleagues of the trouba- 
dours. Their subjects and instruments were of an inferior nature, 
and probably designed for lighter entertainment. In the lists of 
titles in the manuscripts discussed are preserved the names of pieces 
suggestive of this: ‘The Tavern Yard ’, ‘ Song of the Adulterer ’, 
‘The Maiden’s Laughter’ and many others. It was against these 
vagabonds that one of many royal enactments was made in the 
sixteenth century,“ by which time many of the bardic musicians 
seem to have lost much of their former dignity. This commission 
refers specifically to North Wales, which frequently figures as the 
home of bardic music rather than the south. This tendency to 
localization strengthens the evidence in favour of the Irish influence. 

Many surviving Welsh “ folksongs ”’ have titles similar to those 
above, and it is possible that some of them originated with the lower 
orders of minstrels. Some of the titles of national songs®) are 
identical with those of some of the pieces in the ap Huw MS, though 
an examination of the music of each shows that they have nothing 
in common. It would seem that a poem or story once rendered 

{*) For original Welsh, see Thomas Parry, ‘ Bulletin, B.C.S.’, Vol. V, part I, pp. 25-32. 

Gwynn Jones, Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrod. 1913-4, p. 237. 

(” ibid., pp. 245-7. 

() The hall of the court. 

() i.¢. his cantref, the subdivision of a county. 

{19 J. E. Lloyd, ‘ A History of Wales ’, 2nd edition, Vol. I, Pp. 315- 

(a) J. D. Rhys’ Grammar, pp. 147, 303. 
(1° See ap Huw MS.., p. vii, for a commission dated 1567. 
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with fine music gives its name later to some other tune with which 
it may be performed ; this has unfortunately been widely accepted 
as evidence of antiquity of the tune by writers on folksong. Many 
of the folksongs, and more especially the harp-airs, (3) show a few 
characteristics weakly reminiscent of the bardic music, ¢.g. arpeggios 
and sequences ; these features, and others which cannot be discussed 
here, appear frequently in these airs and folk-tunes, but one is 
always struck by the inferior use to which they are put. It may 
have been the unskilful embodiment of these surviving fragments’ 
of the bardic art in harp-airs which makes it “ hard to deny the 
presence of a more or less sophisticated tone about all but the really 
finest specimens ”.¢* It has also been observed “ that Welsh 
folk-music stands in a very unusual position in showing hardly any 
examples of modal melodies ; nearly all are in the pure major or 
minor keys. This does not by any means necessarily imply that 
they are more modern than other folk tunes... .” In view of 
what has been said concerning keys it may imply that some of them 
are of considerably older origin. But they seem to embody the 
devices of the bardic art in an inferior manner, and proclaim 
themselves to be the work of imitators. 

Just as the folk (melodic) and bardic (homophonic) “ tradi- 
tions ’’ were inter-related, so also the secular polyphonic music 
cannot really be separated from these ; furthermore, composers 
frequently wrote both ecclesiastical and secular music. The testi- 
mony of Giraldus concerning the Welsh singing, that “‘ you will 
hear as many different parts and voices as there are performers ”’ ,('*) 
much quoted and often discredited, seems nevertheless to suggest 
part-singing. The whole description suggests that this singing was 
a kind of improvisation according to a definite method.¢ The 
existence of the measures at that time (late twelfth century) is sug- 
gestive in this connection. There is evidence for early Welsh 
canon,“*) and among the twenty-four ancient games) was 
** Singing an ode in four parts, with accentuation ”’,“*) a possible 


(10%) Jones, ‘ Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards’ and ‘ The Bardic 
Museum ’. 

(10 Ernest Walker, ‘A History of Music in England’ (Oxford University Press), 
and edition, 1924, p. 326. The second quotation speaks of folk-music, but in truth really 
refers far more to harp-airs. 

(108) Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘ The Description of Wales’. See Everyman Edition, 
No. 272, p. 175. 

(108) E. Walker, Op. cit., p. 4. 

«em Aneurin, ‘ The Ode to the Months ’, translated by William Probert, 1820. This, 
however, may have no musical meaning at all. 

(29 John Davies, ‘ Antiquae Linguae Britannicae ’ (London, 1632). 

(1) The original Welsh is ““ Canu Cywydd pedwar, ac accenu ”. 
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reference to part-singing, though some writers take the meaning 
to be “‘ four sections”. The general background of these practices, 
together with some remarks in the Peniarth MSS. discussed, suggest 
that a well-established polyphonic tradition existed in Wales hand 
in hand with the homophonic art. It has been said of minstrelsy 
that, though it was fundamentally associated with harmonic and 
homophonic forms, it demonstrably belongs to the same “ root 
tradition”’ as the rota,™) itself a four-part canon and true 
polyphony. 

There are further manuscript sources which I hope to have the 
opportunity of examining later ; but sufficient has been said here 
to show that there was a developed system of homophony in existence 
in the Middle Ages, emphatically not engendered by polyphony, 
but the outcome of another system of music showing great creative 
maturity. A considerable modification of the text-book views of 
musical history—wherever they occur—is necessary.(™) 

For Wales herself, the existence and preservation of the manu- 
script is of the utmost importance. Apart from the light it is able 
to shed on other Welsh music that has been handed down to us, it 
is through the music of the manuscripts rather than through Welsh 
traditional airs or church music that contact may still be made 
with the musical art of the ancient Cymry. 

(1) Gray, ‘ The History of Music’, p. 48. 


(18) See Cecil Gray’s excellent early chapters in ‘ The History of Music’ ; see also 
Gray & Heseltine, ‘ Carlo Gesualdo ’, pp. 80-81. 





THE BEST OF SPONTINI 
By GrerRaALD ABRAHAM 


Spontini [wrote Wagner] was the last link in a chain of com 
whose first link was Gluck ; what Gluck aimed at, and first seriously 
attempted, the most complete possible dramatization of the opera- 
cantata, was achieved by Spontini—in so far as it is possible to 
achieve it in the form of opera. . . . Spontini is dead and with him 
a great, noble and much to be respected artistic period has manifestly 
gone to its grave : it and he no longer belong to life, but—solely to 
the history of art. Let us bow low and reverently before the tomb 
of the creator of the ‘ Vestale’, of ‘Cortez’ and of ‘Olympie ’. 


Last of the Gluckists, a composer whose work lives only in the 
pages of the history books—and who keeps his place in these only 
on the strength of three of his two dozen or more operas: that 
places him very fairly. If he had not had such a good opinion of 
himself, one would wonder whether a prophetic gleam did not 
flash across his mind when he made that angry death-bed retort 
to Berlioz’s “‘Comment pouvez-vous penser mourir, vous, mon 


maitre, qui étes immortel!” (The old master did not want to 
die, whatever he thought of his works, and he snapped “ Ne faites 
pas d’esprit ! ’’) 


To many of us, perhaps, Spontini means ‘ La Vestale’ only, 
though we may remember ‘ Olympic’ because of the eclipse of its 
second (Berlin) version in 1821 by ‘ Der Freischiitz’, produced in 
the same city five weeks later. But if ‘Olympic’ was conquered 
at the time by the more racy native product, it was not killed. If 
Spontini failed to capture the Berlin stage with the later operas he 
wrote specially for it—‘ Nurmahal ’ (1822), ‘ Alcidor’ (1825) and 
‘Agnes von Hohenstaufen’ (1829)—his three masterpieces of the 
Paris period, ‘La Vestale’ (1807), ‘ Fernand Cortez’ (1809: 
second version 1817) and ‘ Olympie’ (1819 : second version 1821), 
were among the ordinary repertory pieces of the German opera- 
houses throughout the period of 1820-50, and when Julius Cornet 


® Richard Wagner, ‘ Gesammelte Schriften’, Vol. V. 
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published his survey of opera in Germany in 1849 he observed 
of these works that 


the novelty of this stately-pathetic style, the grandiose original 
rhythms, the sonority of the instrumentation, these fully accom- 
panied, singable recitatives full of fire in their expression—all this 
surprised and rejoiced the musician’s heart and occupied his mind ; 
they marked a new form and phase in operatic style. 


And, as we have just seen, Wagner was prepared to bow low before 
the tomb of their creator. As for Berlioz, he bracketed Spontini 
with Beethoven and Weber as the masters from whom he had 
learned expressive instrumentation and admitted that every page 
of ‘Les Francs-Juges’ “bears traces of Spontini’s powerful 
influence ”.\* But Berlioz’s admiration of Spontini is more under- 
standable than Wagner’s. Wagner was indebted to Spontini for 
little more than a few hints in ‘ Rienzi’ ; Berlioz might have dis- 
puted with him the claim to be the last of the Gluckists. 

Gluck’s head must intrude in any study of Spontini almost as 
pertinaciously as King Charles’s in Mr. Dick’s memorial, for it was 
the impact of Gluck that struck Spontini’s three masterpieces out 
of him. We are assured by those who know them that Spontini’s 
fifteen Italian operas written between 1796 and 1801, and the 
three French works produced at the Paris Opéra-Comique in 
1804-5, are for the most part simple essays in the familiar style of 
the late eighteenth-century Neapolitans, the style of Piccinni, 
Cimarosa and Paisiello. By far the best of them is said to be the 
one-act ‘ Milton’ of 1804, in one scene of which the poet dictates 
part of the fourth Book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his daughter Emma, 
who sings it to harp accompaniment, and to Arthur, son of “ the 
late Lord Avenan”’, who acts as amanuensis. In ‘ Milton’ Spitta “ 
detected the influence of‘ Mozart and in the hero’s ‘Hymne au 
Soleil’ “ something of the mild solemnity which Mozart contrived 
to impart to the ‘ Zauberfléte’ and also to his compositions for the 
Freemasons ”’ ; Charles Bouvet, Spontini’s most recent biographer “), 
agrees that the hymn is “ une fort belle chose qui fait pressentir la 
priére de la ‘ Vestale’”’. But it was not Mozart—though Mozart 
remained one of his lifelong idols—it was not Mozart but Gluck, 
the Gluck of ‘ Alceste’ and the two ‘ Iphigenias’, who enabled 
Spontini to find himself. “ Like his hero Ferdinand Cortez ”’, says 


im ° Die O r in Deutschland und das Theater der Neuzeit aus dem Standpunkte 
praktischer Erfahrung ’ (Hamburg, 1849). 


‘) * Memoirs ’. 


Article in the second edition of ‘Grove’. The passage has since been cut. 
® * Spontini ’ (Paris, 1930). 
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Bouvet, “‘ he saw a new world open before him”. And the first 
result of his advance into this new world was ‘La Vestale’. As 
for ‘Cortez’ and ‘ Olympie’, they represent not further explora- 
tion, but rather consolidation of the territory first trodden in their 
predecessor. 

For Spontini was one of those artists who find a successful 
formula and go on succeeding by sticking to it or, at most, varying 
and elaborating it. In ‘La Vestale’ he found his formula: a 
simple conflict of strong human passions set against a spectacular 
background. Here it is the sinful love of the Roman general, 
Licinius, for the Vestal virgin, Julia, against a background of 
military triumphs and religious ceremonies (Vestal). In ‘ Cortez’ 
it is the unpatriotic love of the Mexican princess, Amazily, for 
the Spanish leader, set against a background of military alarms 
and excursions and mutinies—and of religious ceremonies (Mexican). 
In ‘ Olympie’ it is the love of the heroine, daughter of Alexander 
the Great, for her father’s supposed murderer, Cassander, shown 
against a background of military rivalry and (for the third time) 
religious ceremonies (Ephesian). And in each case this unhappy 
love must be happily consummated, though in ‘ La Vestale’ and 
‘Olympie ’ the happy endings are as forced and unnatural as that 
of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’. Jouy, the librettist of ‘ La Vestale ’, felt it 
necessary to apologize for Julia’s reprieve, admitting in his preface 
that 

historic truth demanded that the guilty Vestal should suffer the 

death to which her sin had exposed her ; but was this fearful cata- 

strophe—which might have been introduced by means of a narrative 
in regular tragedy—of such a nature that it could be consummated 
before the eyes of the spectator ? I do not think so. 


And the happy ending had to be hammered home. Wagner in 
the same essay describes Spontini’s annoyance when he came to 
Dresden in 1844 and found that, as in all German theatres of the 
period, the production was to end with Julia’s rescue ; the com- 
poser insisted on the change of scene to the Temple of Venus with 
its ballet and chorus of rejoicing. ‘Olympic’ was imitée de Voltaire 
and the original version did follow Voltaire’s tragedy fairly closely ; 
the librettists, Dieulafoy and Brifaut, had even preserved some of 
his verses. They introduced a certain amount of spectacle, it is 
true : a sacrifice to Diana and the coronation of Alexander’s widow, 
Statira. But the heroine did die ; Statira did commit suicide. The 


‘® Apparently a favourite name for exotic young women in early nineteenth-century 
opera. It is also borne by the sister of the heroine of Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda’, a Hindu 
maiden. 
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craving for a happy ending was only half-satisfied with a final scene 
in which their spirits were greeted in the Temple of Immortality 
by the spirit of Alexander. The opera failed ; Spontini blamed 
the libretto ; and in the Berlin version of two years later every- 
thing was altered. So in the opera as we have it—for Spontini 
seems to have tried to destroy every trace of the first version—the 
villainous Antigonus is exposed and killed, Statira lives and reigns, 
and Olympia marries Cassander. 

These three works are written not only to the same dramatic 
formula, but to the same musical formula. And this musical, or 
rather operatic, formula is of great historic interest. Nor is it 
without interest for its own sake. For these three great operas of 
Spontini’s are ‘composed through” with a real continuity of 
" musical texture and even musical thought such as Gluck never 
a attained and which pointed the way for the German romantics : 
é Weber (in ‘ Euryanthe’), Spohr (in ‘ Jessonda’ and ‘ Der Berg- 
% geist’), Schumann (in ‘ Genoveva’) and of course Wagner. Not 
q that Spontini outgrew the “ number-opera”’; no one did before 
| Wagner. But he took considerable pains to strengthen, if not to 
g conceal, the joins, and of the two main tendencies that ultimately 
{ led to the overthrow of the number-opera—Gluck’s magnification 
of the role of recitative and Mozart’s magnification of the propor- 
tions of the durchkomponirt finale in ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’—one, the 
t former, was considerably accelerated by Spontini. (His finales— 
particularly those of the second act of ‘ La Vestale’ and the second 
act of ‘ Olympie ’—are dramatically fine, though as regards length 
they are not out of the common. But whole acts in Spontini are as 
closely knit as the ‘ Zauberfléte’ finales.) Spontini’s recitatives 
| are not only sensitive and expressive and fairly free from routine 
: formulas ; they have richly—contemporaries said “ heavily ’— 
scored accompaniments, accompaniments that often consist, more- 
over, of something more substantial than the conventional inter- 
jections of the period (cf. the opening scene of ‘ La Vestale’). After 
the morning hymn of the Vestal Virgins in the first act, part of the 
hymn is played by the wood-wind in the middle of the Grande 
Vestale’s recitative, as her subordinates withdraw. In the first act 
of *Olympie’, a marche religieuse serves as the background to 











: Antigonus’s recitatives. : 

i The Vv estale ’ passage also draws attention to another aspect 
i of Spontini’s work : his tendency to repeat a theme or a passage, 

{ less for dramatic effect than to satisfy his sense of musical architec- 
i ture. Thus at the happy dénouement in the third act the orchestra : 
1 returns to the calm evening music heard at the beginning of Act II, 4 
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and the duet of the happy lovers in the epilogue is simply a reprise, 
in the same key, of the end of their duet in the second act. Similarly 
in the first act of ‘Olympie’ the music that accompanies the first 
appearance of the Hierophant recurs later in the same act at his 
recitative, “‘ Diane a désigné” ; and into the third act, into the 
triumphal march for Statira’s coronation—said to be the only 
piece of music in this act that survived from the original version of 
the opera—is woven a passage from the already mentioned marche 
religieuse in the first. The chorus of Spanish soldiers at the be- 
ginning of the third act of ‘Cortez’ introduces a reference to 
Cortez’s “* Suivez-moi, Castillans”’ from the finale of the second 
act. It is noteworthy that when Spontini returns in this way to 
music previously heard, he does so in almost every case in the 
original key. 

These triumphal and religious marches, with their sometimes 
noisy scoring—that in ‘ Olympie’ demands four trumpets, as well 
as bass trumpet, horns, ophicleide, bass drum and cymbals—and 
the stage spectacles that accompanied them, are the features of 
Spontini’s operas that seem to have most deeply impressed the 
minds of musical historians. He has been blamed in consequence 
for setting the fashion that was followed by Meyerbeer and the 
Wagner of ‘ Rienzi’, and blamed quite justly. But it is only fair 
to him to recognize to what extent his art was influenced, if not 
formed, by his surroundings. Both his artistic and his political 
surroundings, for the two were closely connected. The French 
Revolution, as everyone knows, generated a curious pseudo-classical 
style in all the arts ; the French Republic was felt to be, in some 
respects, a resuscitation of the Roman Republic. Opera did not 
escape the general infection, and the operas of such men as Grétry, 
Lesueur, Méhul, Catel and Berton—all of them Gluckists, like 
Spontini—show a predilection for what one can only call “ the 
heroic style’. Under the Empire the pseudo-classicism of the 
Republic took the same turn as the Republic itself: it developed 
pomp and rather tawdry display—and Spontini was the composer 
par excellence of the First Empire. He was recognized as such by 
Napoleon himself. The emperor did not care for the heroic style 
in music, and his personal attitude to Spontini is wrapped in a 
certain amount of mystery, but after the success of ‘ La Vestale’, 


(. The librettist of ‘ Cortez’ tried to justify the introduction of horses on the stage 
at the beginning of the work (the beginning of the second act as we now have it) : “ they 
are by no means intended as a mere spectacular effect ; their object is to recall the 
surprise and terror felt by the Mexicans on first seeing them, and the part they played in 
this memorable enterprise ”’. 

‘® See Ernst Biicken’s ‘ Der heroische Stil in der Oper ’ (Leipzig, 1924). 
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says Charles Bouvet, ‘“‘ he considered him the composer best quali- 
fied to serve his projects and add lustre to his reign ”’. 

The subject of ‘ Cortez’ was actually dictated by Napoleon in 
1808 when he had just embarked on the Peninsular adventure. 
The official poet Esménard accordingly produced a libretto with a 
Spanish hero (to flatter Spanish vanity) but with a parable—the 
Spaniards breaking the power of the fanatical and superstitious 
priesthood of Mexico—of France’s mission of enlightenment in the 
Peninsula. Unfortunately the opera inadvertently became such a 
glorification of Spanish bravery that the Police Minister had to 
order the withdrawal of the work in full career of success. But in 
intention, at any rate, ‘ Cortez’ is the most “ Napoleonic ”’, though 
musically the least fine, of Spontini’s three masterpieces. And it is 
in ‘ Cortez’, above all, that Biicken) sees the closest connection 
with the operas of the Revolution period, ¢.g. in the first scene with 
its ““ powerful unison passages, effects of sharp contrast, the violent 
emphasis on weak beats, the frequent employment of the favourite 
chromatic motive of the Revolution epoch”. According to Biicken, 
Spontini’s long-built-up climaxes are also ein echter Revolutionseffekt. 
Certainly Spontini loved the long-drawn crescendo of dynamics and 
scoring : ¢.g. the chorus ‘‘ Aveugle ambition ” in the finale of Act II 
of ‘ Olympie ’, the coronation march in the same opera, the chorus 
of Spaniards at the beginning of the last act of ‘ Cortez’. The two 
latter may even have given Beethoven hints for the treatment of 
the “joy” tune in the ninth Symphony. All the same, before 
putting these effects down to the account of the Revolution, we 
should bear in mind that Spontini had crescendo in his blood, as it 
were: the Neapolitan crescendo, commonly but erroneously 
attributed to Rossini. We shall be on surer ground if we attribute 
Spontini’s “ heroic’? common-chord melodies (e.g. the duet “ Vous 
amis de la gloire” in Act I of ‘Olympie’ or Cassander’s “‘ Mais 
déja retentit ” in Act III) to the example of his predecessors of the 
Revolution. Here, too, we may note a point of contact with 
Beethoven. 

But Spontini would hardly have commanded the admiration of 
men so different as Weber,(*) Berlioz and Wagner, had he not 
possessed something more than these “‘ Napoleonic ” qualities. He 
certainly did. The formula that he exploited so successfully con- 
sisted not only of spectacular background but of strong, conflicting 


® op. cit. 

ae Weber is said to have considered the duet for Licinius and the High Priest in 
Act III of ‘ La Vestale’ “‘ one of the most astounding known to him” and to have 
thought very highly of the overture to ‘ Olympie ’. 
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human passions in the foreground, and it is in his expression of 
these passions that he appears at his best—and his most Gluckish. 
Spontini’s melody has most of the qualities that we call classical, 
yet one detects in it a note of something else: Berlioz was not 
exaggerating so very much when he spoke of Spontini’s “ passionate 
sensibility’ ; as Julia’s prayer in the ‘ Vestale’ (Act II, finale) 
particularly reminds us, Spontini was one of the spiritual parents 
of Bellini (‘ Norma’) as well as of Meyerbeer. Sometimes even, as 
in the Grande Vestale’s “‘O ma fille, ton coeur s’égare ’’, the sensi- 
bility becomes dangerously like sentimentality. But there is also 
here and there a surprising affinity with Schubert, as in Licinius’s 
‘Les dieux prendront piti¢” in Act II of ‘La Vestale’. As a 
specimen of Spontini’s vein of romantic tenderness I quote the 
opening of Amazily’s “‘ Hélas ! elle n’est plus ” in Act II of * Cortez’: 


Andantino passionato (d = 96) 
Ex.i 


Hé - las!__— el-le n’est 


tml — 





ee 


el-le n’est plus toi seul as su char-mer,_. 





But to illustrate Spontini’s real dramatic power by quotation is 
almost impossible, since it needed space to develop itself. The 
scene of Licinius’s appearance in the temple, for instance, which— 
technically at any rate—nearly bridges the whole gap between 
Gluck and Wagner, would have to be quoted at length. But one 
short example, from Cinna’s aria in Act I of ‘La Vestale’, an 
example of Spontini’s melody at its most purely “‘ Empire-classical ”’, 
will illustrate several characteristic mannerisms : the predominance 
of falling melodic lines, the seventh drop, the descent to a ¢ chord, 
Vol. XXIII N 
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the cadence-formula of the voice and the cut of the orchestral theme 
in the last bar : 


Andante espressivo 





Ex.2 
dan a-mi fi - 


dé-le, d’uma-mi fi - dé - le tu crains d’é-pan- 


> 





. ? 
se ert! 


x 





All these recur frequently throughout Spontini’s work, though 
seldom all packed together in such a small space as here. Another 
favourite, and irritating, cadence-formula : 


(a) Vestale (Marche triomphale) 













(&) Cortez 
Maestoso con brio 








Sui-vez - mel, Casi! - lees, mar - chez troupe in-vin- ci - ble! 
was destined to leave its mark on both Meyerbeer and Wagner. 
And the predominance of symmetrical phrases is undeniable. Yet 
Spontini’s melody can be very bold at times (cf. the ninth drops in 
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the Grande Vestale’s “‘ L’amour est un monstre’’, at the words 
“sur des tombeaux, sur des abysmes’’) and it very frequently 
shows the same sort of fusion with recitative elements that one finds 
on so many pages of ‘ Fidelio’. It gets little help from the harmony 
which, despite + opinion of Spontini’s contemporaries, is generally 
limited in range and, to modern ears, rather inexpressive (though 
one notes some striking changes of key). On the other hand, 
Spontini was a masterly orchestrator. He was a rather poor instru- 
mental composer—the overture to ‘Olympie’ and the rather 
feebly exotic ballet music of ‘ Cortez’ are probably the high-water 
marks of his achievement in this field—but he could score superbly. 
Students of Berlioz’s ‘ Traité’ will remember the passages in praise 
of the death march in ‘ La Vestale’ and of the solo horn which 
“* murmurs in duet with Julia’s ‘ Toi que j’implore’”’. But Berlioz 
has not acknowledged his debt to Spontini for one of his own most 
curious effects, the “‘ muted” clarinet, wrapped in a leather bag, 
in ‘ Lélio’; in the chorus “O doux moment” in Act III of 
‘ Cortez’, Spontini directs that both oboes and clarinets are to be 
muted “‘ en renfermant le bas de l’instrument dans une bourse de 
peau”’. His scores are, indeed, full of striking effects. Not only 
freakish ones like this, and theatrical ones like the terrific unison B 
of the trombones which announces Cinna’s arrival to warn the 
lovers in the second act of ‘ La Vestale’, but such subtler things as 
the sobbing figure, given first to oboe then to clarinet, when Julia 
takes farewell of the other Vestals and the deep and threatening 
horns in the chorus of Spanish soldiers, ‘‘ Nous redoutons le plus 
funeste sort’”’, in ‘ Cortez’. In one passage that I have already 
mentioned—the quotation of the morning hymn in the middle of 
the Grande Vestale’s recitative—the dovetailing of the wood-wind 
anticipates a characteristic feature of Wagner’s scoring. It was not 
for nothing that he bowed low and reverently before the tomb of 
the creator of the ‘ Vestale’, of ‘ Cortez’ and of ‘ Olympie’. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL MALADIES OF 
MUSICIANS 


By H. G. Sear 


Nor long ago Horowitz cancelled a recital, and the sponsors issued 
the following bulletin in explanation : 


Vladimir Horowitz is convalescing from a traumatic tenosynovitis 
of the flexor digi itorum sublimis and profundis muscle at the meta- 


carpoph. joint. 


This was seized upon by a columnist in the ‘ News Chronicle’ 
who remarked: “‘ They mean he has a sore finger”. And 
presently it was gleaned by a monthly which, well up to the joke, 
quoted it under the title ‘ Polysyllabicity ’. 

Now the word “sore” means wounded, tender, painful, 
aching, whichever you please ; but, having applied it, you are 
not very much farther forward. The surgeon’s concatenation 
exactly defines the condition of the pianist’s hands. By going to a 
little trouble we are able to ascertain that, in our own language, 
his work had induced an inflammation of the sheath of the tendons 
governing the motion of the joints at the roots of the fingers. 

The flexor sublimis is the upper tendon which straightens, the 
flexor profundis the lower tendon which flexes, the fingers. If the 
synovial fluid, the thickish oil secreted in the tendon sheath that 
lubricates the tendon, dries up, friction occurs, setting up a painful 
inflammation. If this condition is allowed to become chronic, it 
may be necessary to open up the sheath in order to remove a 
number of pearly granules, not unlike rice, that have formed there. 

The synovitis is caused by strenuous or excessive exercise of the 
fingers, and the virtuoso is therefore peculiarly subject to it. It is 
well worth reflecting that the singing-teacher finds necessary an 
acquaintance with the anatomy of the throat, but what percentage 
of pianoforte professors have even a passing acquaintance with the 
musculature of the hand ? 

Not to be too grave, we may say that such knowledge is 
demanded only in the virtuoso class ; yet in this connection it will 
be recalled that in his analysis of Brahms’s pianoforte works William 
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Murdoch warns us that certain of the ‘ Uebungen’ should be 
studied with caution and restraint, since, used injudiciously, they 
are liable to injure delicate fingers. In parenthesis, it may be well 
to remind pianists that Brahms rejoiced in technical difficulties for 
their own sake, that the ‘ Paganini Variations’ were composed 
less for their variational than for their virtuosic ingenuities 
and that Brahms was incited to their creation by the prodigious 
Tausig, and the ‘ Uebungen’ were private exercises which Brahms 
himself found to be essential. 

At a casual glance it is not easy to link the incidence of disease 
with the actual practice of music. We at once recall the delicate 
physique of such men as Mozart, Schubert, Weber or Chopin ; 
we think of Schumann’s mental derangement and Beethoven’s 
deafness. Both in fiction and in fact the irregular life forced upon 
artists of all kinds by the exigencies of their profession has often 
given rise to pictures of early decay, wretched health and penurious 
death, yet it has rarely happened that disease or disability of a 
specific kind have been directly associated with the vocation itself. 

An instance that occurs to me is one that had a marked influence 
on the career of Mozart. His struggles to maintain independence, 
dignity and security kept him in constant conflict with the niggardly 
autocratic Archbishop of Salzburg. After one episode in which 
the august prelate had called Mozart a dissolute rascal, the com- 
poser told his father that he was obliged, in the middle of the 
opera, to go home and lie down. He was feverish, trembling in 
every limb, he staggered like a drunkard.” But it is true that his 
symptoms seem to have been aggravated by tamarind water. 
Another instance is that of Schumann who, in the interests of 
virtuosity, so strapped up the weak finger of the right hand that it 
was practically atrophied for the rest of his life. But these are 
extravagant instances. Something much more prosaic must be 
brought forward if we are to draw a real picture. 

Too often there is present in the artist a fundamental physical 
weakness : the nervous temperament, the feeble constitution which 
in popular belief make the artist. And often enough there is present 
a predisposition to tuberculosis, or a glandular aberration leading 
to homosexuality, or a syphilitic heredity accounting for the nervous 
sensibility which is his stock-in-trade. The fact that the profession 
of music is so often handed down from generation to generation 
must not be lost sight of. Then there are the causes contributed by 


() Emily Anderson, ‘ Letters of Mozart and his Family’ (1938). 
(® A survey taken in the U.S.A. shows that 23.4 per cent. of musicians and teachers 
of music die of tuberculosis and 6°8 per cent. of pneumonia. 
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the general exercise of his profession : the demands upon concen- 
tration, the fierce nervous tension, the drain upon the respiratory 
organs and the almost unceasing work (but, alas, not employment) 
that is the artist’s lot. 

Late hours, irregular meals, broken rest, frequent changes of 
locale without the enjoyment of change, poor or erratic pay with 
its consequent anxiety and the knowledge that his work is weighed 
in the balance far more than is that of the ordinary worker, all play 
a part in the general health of the active musician. And finally, 
arising out of all these factors, compensating for the belief, perhaps, 
that his standards are not those of the usual citizen, are habits, 
often but not always easily contracted, of excess in alcohol and other 
stimulants, and addiction to drugs. 

A moment’s reflection and all these things become plain. But 
we are still in the region of the general. There are particular 
causes and effects not at once obvious ; in fact not meticulously 
documented, for it still remains true that medicine, over the greater 
part of the earth’s surface, is not yet fully socialized, with the result 
that the specific occupational maladies of artists are apt to appear 
more promiscuous than those of miners or dye-workers or even 
preachers and tennis-players. 

Modern conditions, of course, do operate to mitigate the risks 
to which artists are exposed, but not entirely to eradicate them ; 
for equally of course, modern conditions bring their own problems. 
Damage to health is actually bound up with the very profession 
of the artist whether he be actor, musician, dancer or painter ; and 
danger lurks in the surroundings in which he pursues his calling. 

The ease with which the executive artist appears to conquer the 
difficulties that face him always deceives his audience. Not often 
is the audience in a position to estimate the amount of effort exacted 
by the piece of music that has floated to its ears ; and it is almost 
certain that not more than an infinitesimal percentage of his hearers 
have any clear ideas about effort. It is true that legends are in 
circulation as to the number of times a conductor changes his shirt 
in the course of a symphony concert ; there are vague notions that 
the solo violinists or pianists insist on rest and, above all, absolute 
quiet between groups of solos ; the fact that some orchestral players 
slip round the corner for “ a quick one ” during the interval appears 
in the light of an amiable Bohemianism rather than as a sane 
relaxation after effort ; and only a working knowledge of the score 
qualifies the listener to gauge the height of concentration impera- 
tive for accurate artistic performance. 

Effort itself has been variously but not always adequately 
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defined : the psychological factor is only slowly taking its rightful 
place. Here is the result of a wide consideration of many definitions : 


By “ effort ”’, in the wide sense of the word, is meant the bringing 
into action of the reserve of physico-psychical energy, accumula 

in a potential state in the , with a view to the accomplishment 
of a task when it is necessary to overcome abnormal resistances or, 
at any rate, resistances superior to y needs. The word 
“ effort’, moreover, can be applied equally well to manual or to 
intellectual effort. 


General effort is called into action when all the muscles are 
contracted, but while, more often than not, it is one particular set 
of muscles that are activated, another set, the antagonistic muscles 
which graduate and control the total effort, have a not less impor- 
tant role, especially in work of a delicate nature. 

There comes a point when effort is applied not to some impor- 
tant peak in the set task but to all tasks all the time. Progress to 
this point cannot be exactly measured ; only when the artist is 
plainly going down-hill can “strain” be estimated. General 
health is obviously of first importance ; physical education and 
exercise follow closely. And since effort represents a “ state of an 
activity above physiological limit ” it may result in injury that can 
occur suddenly during the act of effort, or gradually, accumulatively. 

Something must be said about the arena of effort. The elimi- 
nation of dust and draught from the stage borders presents almost 
insuperable difficulties; and when we consider theatres and 
concert halls with which we are familiar we are bound to realize 
how little they share even modern ideas which are themselves in 
advance of modern practice. 

Morbid conditions are aggravated by the continual stress 
required by certain forms of expression. Here, of course, the 
precariousness of the artistic career is a powerful contributory 
agent. Be he creative or executive, the artist needs security against 
mundane anxieties if he is to give of his best, if he is to maintain a 
high standard. The notion that his is a special case, however, 
should be avoided: he is a worker, like most of his fellows; in 
common with them he has to sell his labour in the open market ; 
but because his labour is not by ordinary criteria considered to be 
a vital necessity, he is left far more to the vagaries of chance than 
are his co-workers, the builder or the baker. 

The more than ordinary sensitiveness of the artist sometimes 
finds an outlet in the most peculiar psychoneuroses. Abnormally 
subject to fits of depression and exhilaration, the musician usually 


‘® ‘ Occupation and Health.’ International Labour Office (Geneva, 1990). 
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seeks expression for one or the other through the medium of his 
art. But in periods of depression he has been known to find within 
himself the means to baulk his own efforts to escape. Thus to a 
violinist (and here I cite a typical case) a trifling anatomical 
“ click” in his right elbow, which in normal circumstances would 
pass unnoticed, now becomes a positive inhibition. Over and over 
again he tests the click (much as we all probe a hollow tooth with 
the tongue to see if it really aches) until an actual arthritis manifests 
itself. By this time it has become impossible for him to use his bow 
arm. The imaginary ailment has become real. If the reason for 
depression is a positive one, not readily amenable to adjustment, 
the condition may even become chronic. Yet, with the return of 
normal spirits, even more than with the surge of exhilaration, the 
click is forgotten and cure may be complete. All this is so often an 
unconscious process that when a new depression or series of 
depressions seizes hold, a new inhibitory mechanism may be found. 
Real suffering ensues, both mental and physical, though in many 
cases the psychotherapist has only to light upon the trick and 
point it out to relieve the condition. 

The violinist is subject to real as well as imaginary physical ills. 
In the first place string players have well-known stigmata: the 
callosities on the fingers of the left hand, the equivalent of printers’ 
thumb, may be detected at once by an astute doctor. It is probable 
that the same fingers are longer than those of the right hand. The 
callosities occasionally become inflamed and sometimes they 
suppurate. Far more difficult to diagnose accurately is the presence 
of local pain in the fingers of the left hand, mainly in the index and 
the thumb. The typical symptom, a red patch of small haemorr- 
hages under the epidermis, the clottings of which are easily enough 
removed, may be overlooked by the practitioner from whom the 
artist seeks relief ; swellings are more easily discernible. Relief the 
player may obtain but cure not necessarily. Not until incapacity 
becomes lengthy does the condition seem to merit special attention. 
Not until pain begins to affect the palm, wrist or forearm does the 
condition seem alarming. Muscular strain and consequent 
inflammation of the fibrous tissues of the shoulder, and a thickening 
of the front side of the elbow muscles are not unusual. All who 
greatly use the wrist are liable to what is called tennis-elbow. 
Always it is produced by forcible contraction of the extensor muscles 
of the wrist. It has been remarked by one authority that tennis- 
elbow is the result of bad tennis and that it seldom occurs in pro- 
fessional players. This analogy must not be pushed too far since 
it is impossible to decide at what point amateur ceases and 
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professional begins, but it seems fairly evident that proficiency partly 
proceeds from unconscious adaptation to the most convenient 
means. For physical as well as esthetic reasons the technique 
must be safely tucked away in the subconscious. 

The shoulder pain referred to above appears in pianists and is 
the result of overstrain. It reaches the shoulder, remarkably 
enough, after lengthy periods of pianissimo playing. The lungs of 
a pianist undergo constant modification which appears to be 
related to the difficulty of the piece played, as well as the varied 
movements of hands and fingers. If the player is in good health 
heart and lungs soon return to normal action when he desists ; but 
his work is of the most exacting kind. 

An abnormal lateral curvature of the spine with a convexity to 
the right has been described amongst violinists; they tend to 
bring the left shoulder towards the corresponding iliac crest. 

One eminent authority cites three cases in which a skin eruption 
developed on the left half of the face at the lower border of the 
beard, where the violin is pressed. Observations about this peculiar 
dermatitis are vague ; the truth would seem to be that the instru- 
ment irritates the epidermis and thus induces a suitable condition 
for an infection which may be due to dust or other remote cause. 
It is rare ; but the invariable silk handkerchief indicates an effect, 
whatever the cause may be. 

Cramps of one kind and another are frequent among musicians, 
as they are in any sort of work in which specialized movements are 
demanded. They are seen in pianists, violinists, flautists, cellists, 
organists, drummers and conductors. A cramp has been observed 
in the calf muscles of harpists ; of the tongue in clarinettists ; of 
the lips in trumpeters. These are not always real cramps. Some- 
times they are characterized by a cramp-like burning pain and 
fatigue with a sensation of constriction in the muscles of the right 
leg below the knee, as in the case of the trap-drummer who played 
his instrument by means of a pedal, thus freeing his hands to play 
other drums, triangle and “traps”. A pressure of from five to 
twenty pounds for each stroke was required ; and sometimes a 
hundred and eighty strokes a minute were made. One investigator 
has collected sixty-two cases of “ drummers’ paralysis”, an 
extensor paralysis of the thumb, occurring, be it noted, usually in 
beginners and exclusively on the left side. This is the result of a 
chronic tenosynovitis induced by a peculiar method of holding and 
using the left drumstick, causing a mechanical irritation of the long 
extensor tendon of the thumb and its sheath, and eventually a 
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rupture of the sheath during a paroxysm of drumming, or more 
rarely, quite spontaneously. 

Myosotis, an inflammation of the striped muscles, makes but a 
rare appearance in the tale. All that is definitely known about it 
is that it is characterized by pain and slight swelling of the muscles, 
sometimes accompanied by a rise in temperature. The causative 
exhaustion may result from a series of numerous contractions of the 
same set of muscles or from an insufficient elimination of the local 
products of organic combustion. That is for the physiologist to settle. 
A clinician has noted the case of an organist who was obliged to con- 
tract his muscles to use the pedals for from six to eight hours a day. 
Doubtless he was a zealous fellow, but almost certainly not a cinema 
organist. Bach might be indicted ; but the leg muscles of a cinema 
organist are more likely to fall into atrophy than to contract myosotis. 

There is on record the case of a musician who could not at first 
extend the little finger of the right hand in playing the oboe. Later 
the ring finger could not be extended and trouble in playing the 
piano followed. Examination demonstrated the fact that there was 
also difficulty in performing other delicate acts entailing the use of 
the same muscles ; so much so, indeed, that this may be regarded 
as a case of musculospiral neuritis. 

It must be confessed that as we go back into antiquity disease 
appears to grow more dire. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the pioneer of industrial hygiene, Bernardino Ramazzini 
(1613-1714) calls to witness 

the sad experience of music-masters, singers, preachers, monks, nuns, 

(who sing perpetually in the churches) . . . and all others whose 
profession obliges them to exercise their voices. These people used 
generally to be subject to ruptures unless they be eunuchs ; for by 
prolonging and confirming the expiration of air, in forming their 
voices or making rehearsals, both the muscles of the abdomen, 
subservient to respiration, and the peritoneum, contract a laxity, 
upon which a rupture of the groin usually ensues. 

And he goes on to say that those 

who play u trumpets, flutes, pipes, and in general all who sound 

with lisrensed eal: for the a ent ieiettindeaet and struggling 

of the breath in sounding a trumpet or a flute, occasions not only 
the above-mentioned, but even greater disorders; such as the 
rupture of the vessels of the breast. 

It is probable that Ramazzini’s views gave rise to the assertion 
that persists to the present day even in august systems of medicine“ : 
namely that players of wind instruments are specially subject to 
emphysema. His stimulating book, ‘De Morbis Artificum’, 

(® Osler, ‘ System of Medicine ’. 
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seems to have circulated widely in Europe and England in the 
early years of the eighteenth century. 

The connection of emphysema with wind instruments is to-day 
a vexed question. Text-books continue to mention that it is met 
with in players of wind instruments and glass-blowers ; and Osler, 
a sufficiently weighty authority, says that apart from heredity, such 
occupational factors are highly important. But we must remind our- 
selves that text-books do not always probe into traditional teaching ; 
far too often dicta are handed down unquestioned for generations 
and changes in circumstances are too seldom taken into account. 

Emphysema is characterized by enlargement of the lungs due 
to distension of air-cells and atrophy of their walls. That is, the walls 
are stretched beyond the limit of elasticity and, therefore, considered 
as bellows they are useless. The victim is hard of breathing, effort 
makes him livid beczuse his blood-stream is insufficiently aerated, 
and he is predisposed to bronchitis in varying degrees. 

We are all familiar with the awful results of reading lists of 
symptoms. Given the above account there leaps to the eye the 
vivid picture of a jazz player exploiting his powers in the rapid 
reiteration of high C’s on the trumpet: his facial veins are dis- 
tended, his cheeks take on a peculiar blue tint, and, if he should 
sing as well, we are at once struck by his hoarseness and peculiar 
breathing. This is not an authentic picture but an automatic 
illustration, possibly a little ghoulish. But it serves our purpose. 

From the point of view of this essay it is not a true picture 
either. Authorities do not agree that violent inspiration or expira- 
tion are the cause of this condition, and more regard is paid to other 
and wider contributory factors. Congenital weakness of the chest 
is of grave importance ; adenoids neglected in childhood play a 
part ; addiction to alcohol brings about a predisposition ; and 
irregular hours have at least to be reckoned with. But these factors 
are seen in thousands of people who do not play so much as a jew’s 
harp. The big-built, stoutish person falls victim to the condition 
more easily than his slighter brethren, yet a glance at almost any 
orchestra, or better still, to see the London Philosymphony Orchestra 
entrain at Paddington early in a November morning, will make 
one feel that on the whole musicians are not specially susceptible. 

I have questioned a number of eminent chest surgeons and 
physicians, but none could recall a case in which the playing of a 
wind instrument caused, or for that matter, aggravated an emphy- 
sema, though they all immediately recollected the text-book citation 
of wind players. Eventually I was forced back upon a theory of 
my own. Since, in older records, military musicians are mentioned, 
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it is safe to assume that trumpets and horns are meant. If we look 
at trumpet and horn parts in early eighteenth-century works, we 
shall find them mainly written for the highest octave of the instru- 
ment. “ Screeching trumpets” says Mattheson. ‘‘ Composers 
were not so delicate in writing for trumpets and French horns as at 
present,” says Burney. More often than not they were emulating 
oboes or violins. The full score does not necessarily give the same 
impression, for the fact is that to amplify the sonority of the band 
horns and trumpets were often added as far as local conditions 
allowed. The court trumpeters, the hunting horns, were enlisted. 
They were there to make a noise, and make a noise they did. The 
strain on the ear was as great as the strain on the physique ; it 
could not be justified zsthetically. When, at length, music began 
to be influenced by mechanical improvements in wind instruments, 
when music began to be conceived more as a line of melody 
supported by systematic harmony, trumpets descended an octave 
or so, became harmonic and not melodic instruments, voicing 
sustained notes and rhythmic patterns, this terrific strain was 
markedly relieved. We must not overlook the fact that musicians 
in that period were given to fairly heavy drinking. The Mozarts 
often commented on the bibulous habits of the Salzburg players. 
And if it be granted that the Mannheim musicians were more 
temperate, it is well to remember that musicians were regarded as 
menials, and accordingly it did not matter how late or irregular 
their hours. Furthermore they travelled from court to court in all 
weathers. All these things are predisposing elements of the condi- 
tion under discussion, plain enough now but entirely unconnected 
then. Medicine, preventive more than curative, has advanced since 
then, and conditions, though still far from perfect, have improved. 

If the typical picture of distended veins still remains, the effect 
of piston-valves has to be taken into account ; the movement of 
the fingers brings a degree of relief to the engorged vessels. The 
possibility arises that swing exponents of trumpet virtuosity, playing 
as they do in the high register of their instrument, run a certain 
risk, but this could not be established without observation of 
hundreds of cases. Indeed I am informed that swing players use 
instruments of wider bore than straight players because they are 
easier. The element of heart strain which is secondary to emphy- 
sema has been suggested. On interrogation a leading cardiologist 
murmured : “I wish it were true, but I am afraid it isn’t ’’. 

In 1806, one Graf, a trumpeter, died in the middle of a concert 
as the result of a haemorrhage brought on by playing.) Now 


 Schubart, ‘ Ideen zu einer Aesthetik der Tonkunst ’ (1806). 
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haemorrhage is quite another matter. It is not necessarily fatal. 
In a well-defined group of histories sudden exertion or over- 
exertion has been demonstrated to be the cause. A Prussian army- 
surgeon analysed nine hundred cases; a hundred and eighteen 
followed certain “ special exercises”; in twenty-four cases the 
gush of blood occurred during the exercise of the voice in singing 
or giving commands or in use of wind instruments. In about three 
quarters of the cases tuberculosis was present in a greater or lesser 
degree. All things considered, our wind musicians are fairly 
secure ; there seems no reason to believe that insurance companies 
are likely to include in their application forms the question “ Do 
you play the bass tuba?” And indeed I seem to recall that Holst 
took up the trombone in the hope that it would strengthen his 
lungs, and there is no evidence that it shortened his life. And we 
can be assured by the example of George Brunies, a notorious 
American trombone player. He can lie on his back on the floor, 
permit a man to stand on his stomach, and will then play ‘ Tiger 
Rag’ on his instrument with his feet. He is said to have the 
“‘ roughest, guttiest, wideopenest sliphorn tone”. Personally I am 
of the opinion that his case is a pathological one, but I do not think 
that his lesions are of chest or lungs. 

Several authorities are of the opinion that the bent position of 
double-bass players and flautists may predispose them to haemorr- 
hage. Here the operative word is “ may”’, for so far there is 
nothing that really amounts to evidence, and I do not expect that 
contrabassists will compete in devising a new stance or that flautists 
will revert to the fipple flute. 

One more point in the general connection demands considera- 
tion. Among wind instrumentalists venereal disease can occasionally 
be regarded as occupational in origin, though this, again, belongs 
more to past history. In fact, syphilitic lesions of the cheek or 
mouth were most frequently found among players of wind instru- 
ments. In all probability this condition will have tended to vanish 
with the settling of the orchestra into some sort of normal constitu- 
tion. In the eighteenth century players frequently “‘ doubled ” on 
some other instrument, moving from one to another in the midst 
of performance. It is not too much to imagine that a man could 
have picked up an instrument not his, and to have contracted the 
disease in that way. Nowadays, of course, he sticks to his own as 
faithfully as any cobbler to his last ; and partly by way of greater 
fastidiousness of manners, partly because the risk if not the nature 
of contagion and infection has become common knowledge, we are 
all more cautious even if the hazard be no more terrible than the 


common cold. 
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Adam Carse points out that the clarino playing of the 
eighteenth century “ was no easy matter ; it was hard work, and 
demanded a naturally suitable lip, good teeth and a flexible tongue, 
good breath control and endurance, bodily strength, and above all, 
assiduous practice”. All these things, possibly the practice even, 
are undermined by venereal disease which causes lesions on lips 
and tongues and impairs the teeth and breathing apparatus. For 
the reader’s comfort let it be said that the actual instances in a 
modern survey, a cornetist, a clarinetist and a flautist, bear the 
dates 1863, 1889 and 1888 respectively. 

One thing that we do know for certain is that wind instruments 
cause wear and tear of the teeth, especially in cavalry trumpeters, 
who are said to hold their instrument against their teeth. Why 
cavalry trumpeters I do not know. Nor am I able to confirm 
medically, although the information comes from an unquestionable 
source. 

Flautists sometimes contract an eczema of the lips and on the 
cheeks where the flute rests. An interesting case is described in 
which eczema occurred whenever playing was resumed after cure 
had been presumed. The instrument was found to be made of red 
ebony from the East Indies. When questioned the maker said that 
he had already taken back another flute made of the same wood, 
and for the same reason. This would not have been surprising in 
workers in this wood. Inflammations of the skin and even constitu- 
tional malaises are known to be set up by the dust of certain timbers ; 
and since it has been discovered that an artisan who has suffered in 
this way can again contract the identical condition when working 
in a material known to be harmless, it has been assumed, though 
not demonstrated, that the tools used have conveyed minute 
particles of dust which is brought into circulation in the new task. 
To what extent a natural susceptibility, an auto-intoxication, an 
allergy, as it is called, may promote the condition is not clearly 
established ; yet either may be accountable as far as the red ebony 
flutes are concerned. 

The lips, too, so easily cracked, provide a very suitable culture- 
medium for such infections. We have seen that in the past wind 
musicians have run certain risks of contracting syphilitic sores, 
risks which they shared with goldsmiths, glass-blowers and railway 
guards. Trumpeters have been found to get on the lip a furuncle 
which never quite comes to a head and which is not necessarily 
painful. Scaly, horny excrescences have also been observed. 

There is a malady known as “ pneumatic hammer disease ” 
because of its frequent incidence in that relation, but which is not 

Adam Carse, * The Eighteenth-Century Orchestra’ (1940). 
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entirely confined to it. Frequently repeated percussion of the 
finger-tips sometimes leads to symptoms that concur with those 
that precede a gangrene associated with the name of Raynaud. 
Two factors seem to be essential to its existence: the patient’s 
fingers must have been exposed to repeated percussive trauma over 
a period of several years; and he must have a neuro-circulatory 
make-up that renders him susceptible. The circulation of blood 
in the fingers may produce hyperaemia or anaemia, contradictory 
though this may seem. Absence of feeling is a common feature of 
an attack ; it occurs when vitality is low ; body warmth is a good 
preventive. Virtuosos often call for hot water in which to lave 
their hands before playing. One authority notes the incidence of 
the malady in two typists, a male concert pianist, a boxer and a 
telephone-switch operator. The pianist was actually compelled to 
give up a successful career for three years, since playing precipitated 
violent attacks, whereas they were less severe when he did not play. 
Nervous tension plays a considerable part.(’) 

It must often have occurred to concert-goers that orchestral 
players seem to have extraordinarily good eyesight, having regard 
to the distance at which they sit from their music. The fact is that 
many musicians require special glasses for their work. This is an 
optical adjustment rather than an ocular weakness. 

The term “ throat-conscious ’’ would arouse Mr. A. P. Herbert 
to battle. Yet it expresses admirably the attitude of those vocalists 
who are inclined to be morbidly introspective about their chief 
means of gaining a livelihood. Anxiety plays a big part in industrial 
hygiene and in the executive musician particularly. It is a per- 
petuating as well as an exciting factor.) The experienced 
laryngologist, failing to find any lesion, omits to advise local treat- 
ment and suggests open air, abstinence from alcohol and tobacco 
and plenty of rest. To do otherwise is to concentrate the attention 
of the too nervous patient upon his sensations, the actual site of 
which he often knows with all the certainty of half-knowledge. 

A malady more or less related to innervation is mogiphonia, 
The professional voice refuses to work though the speaking voice 
would not fail its owner if it were ever necessary to use it in abuse 
of the prima donna who stole his thunder. It is spasmodic in 
character and is generally the result of long-standing overwork. 
Almost all professional singers end their careers by the giving out 
of the voice and almost always it is overwork plus anxiety that 
brings it about. He must appear. His public demands it. The 
show must go on. The three terse sentences are an arraignment of 
the social system. As far as I am aware, only in one country is the 


‘” Lanza & Goldberg, ‘ Industrial Hygiene ’. 
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artist indemnified against voice failure ; and that country is the 
U.S.S.R. 

The common abuse of his powers by the professional singer also 
induces vocal spasm. In any attempt to sing the vocal cords are 
tightly contracted and no sound is emitted. Cure is not easy 
because a three months’ silence is desirable. And again social 
conditions intervene maleficently. 

Jackson asserts that teachers of singing who claim that their 
system (and of course their system only) will obviate entirely the 
formation of knots (nodules) on the cords err because they are too 
enthusiastic. They overwork the willing pupil. A touching vanity 
is often peculiarly present in both. 

It seems to me that at least one revolutionary thought emerges 
from this survey of the occupational maladies of musicians. It is 
this : so long as approach to the subject as a whole is left more or 
less to chance, that is, so long as the artist consults his medical 
adviser only when he feels the results of strain, not necessarily 
associating the results of strain with occupation ; so long as the 
medical adviser is a general practitioner who will attempt to deal 
with the condition there and then without reference to occupation ; 
so long as a hospital can pass the patient from one genuinely skilled 
specialist to another and yet still not be in the position to apply the 
specialized knowledge required im this particular case ; then so long 
will social and artistic advancement be handicapped. 

From general practitioner to hospital staff, however learned 
and well-meaning they may be, however humane, however devoted, 
if there is no well-tempered link between them and the theatre, 
the concert-hall, the games club and the workshop, then certain 
departments of medicine are being tinkered at and life and time 
are suffering waste. I am fully aware that many. branches of 
industry have their own medical officers and institutions ; the 
victims of such industries would be (and often still are) a reproach 
to civilization if some preventive measures were not adopted. The 
provision of preventive measures is the whole point at issue. That 
they are called for now requires no argument. But social progress 
loudly demands that every form of occupational malady should be 
studied under the actual conditions that provoke it. Short of this 
there is no full medical service at all. 

Legislation but little affects the musician the world over. In 
1925 a Czecho-Slovakian bill proposed a pension for artists and 
composers ; in Germany, a year earlier, musicians demanded a 
pension ; in the Netherlands musicians’ cramp is compulsorily 
notifiable. 

Jackson & Jackson, ‘ The Larynx and its Diseases’ (1937). 
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THE ECLIPSE OF GERMAN MUSICAL 
HEGEMONY 


By RicHARD FREYMANN 


Germany once called herself “ the land of poets and thinkers ”’. 
But that was the Germany of Kant, of Goethe, of Beethoven. Great 
men like these wrote and meditated at a time when their country 
was still only a spectator in the great political and economic drama 
which began to unfold itself at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a drama in which the French and English middle classes 
were the principal actors. 

From that time on, for more than a hundred years, German 
pre-eminence in many cultural domains was taken for granted by 
Germans themselves, and in that of music it was undisputed any- 
where else. To-day we observe the eclipse of that musical leadership, 
which had already begun to decline after the last European war. 
At the time of that war’s conclusion German musical life underwent 
a fundamental change. For over a century so-called Hausmusik, 
which included private music lessons of all kinds, had formed the 
backbone of that musical life; but now choral and youthful 
amateur movements gradually took its place. By 1925 the principal 
German choral societies had reached a membership of 750,000 
men and women, compared with approximately 350,000 in 1913. 
In 1933, incidentally, the number had grown to 1,500,000. 

The catastrophe which befell Germany after the loss of the war 
made many people realize that in music, as in other spheres, 
traditional values were losing their force and making room for 
new departures. Tonal harmony, for example, appeared to many 
of them insufficient to satisfy the needs of men whose nervous 
system had been shaken by the volcanic emotional eruptions 
attendant on war and defeat. Nor did passive musical enjoyment 
seem adequate to a situation in which great new sections of the 
population, consisting largely of manual workers, came to be 
constitutionally entitled to a share in the nation’s cultural life. 

This metamorphosis in Germany’s musical activities was due 
to two immediate causes. The first was the growing pauperization 
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of the middle classes, who were economically weakened by war and 
the inflation which followed that war. This necessitated a drastic 
cutting down of non-essentials. It meant giving up music lessons 
at home, attendance at concerts and visits to the opera—enjoyments 
particularly dear to the hearts of the German middle classes. For 
many of them the choral movement became a welcome Ersatz for 
lost pleasures of the kind. 

The second cause of the transformation was that the demand 
for music of any kind among workers and young people was greater 
than their understanding of the time-honoured conviction that 
music, with the exception of dance and very light entertainment 
music, was above all an esthetic pleasure to be enjoyed with rever- 
ence and in silence—two virtues which are rare among the young 
and the half-educated, who regard them as at best of doubtful 
value. They felt that music should be listened to more actively : 
hence the tendency of the “ youth movement” to bridge the gulf 
between artists and listeners, and the conception of music as a 
motive power, a source of energy capable of stimulating creative- 
ness in everybody. 

All this signified the advent of a music of the future (in serious 
composition as well as dance music) to be understood by and 
available for everybody. At the same time it did stimulate creative- 
ness (both musical and non-musical) to an enormous extent and in 
rich individual variety, for it was based on the principle that the 
use, the enjoyment and the performance of music should be the 
concern of all. 

So much for the tendency. Unfortunately individual progress 
was from the very first insufficient to prove convincing and, worse 
still, its failure, like so many other factors of German social life 
between the last war and 1933, helped to accelerate the success of 
the “ brazen horde ”’ of the Nazis. 

In order to understand the reasons for this failure it will be 
necessary to consider for a moment the growth of musical life in 
Germany, particularly as it manifested itself between the years 
1929 and 1933. 

On the whole this was a period of musical decay, due to a 
world-wide economic crisis. Thousands of people could no longer 
afford to spend money on concerts and opera. The number of 
concert performances decreased rapidly and opera-houses were 
compelled to introduce operettas into their repertories in order to 
draw audiences from those sections of the population which 
preferred light music to serious opera. Apart from occasional 
first-rate performances, concerts likewise deteriorated in quality. 
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Following the trend of the times, many musicians had become politi- 
cally-minded. Amongst the younger generation the socialists and 
left-wing liberals in particular were strongly influenced musically 
by Arnold Schoenberg, while their right-wing colleagues, and even 
those devoid of political convictions, began to concentrate on the 
styles of past centuries and on folk music, hoping thus to obtain 
new ideas for their compositions and also for the reform of musical 
practice in general. 

As regards their awareness of the metamorphosis just outlined, 
both “‘ wings” had much in common. Each aimed at broadening 
the approaches to music and widening its scope by a reform of 
musical education and methods of performance, and both felt that 
the best means of attaining these aims was to enlarge the choral 
movement, to establish community-singing centres and to encourage 
a lowering of the prices charged by musical organizations throughout 
the country. 

A confusion of style, due to the experimental character of 
modern music, could not fail to interfere with the creation of works 
likely to find widespread approval. This gave certain second-rate 
composers a chance to raise their voices. Thus, about 1931, 
mediocre talents such as Paul Graener, Georg Volkmann and 
Julius Weissmann could be more or less sure of becoming the 
musical standard-bearers of the political reaction against Bol- 
shevism, and more especially against the so-called Kulturbolsche- 
wismus—in other words, against social and cultural progress gener- 
ally. Their music lacked great ideas; it was often uninteresting 
and trivially sentimental ; nevertheless some of their works, written 
in a neo-classical or neo-romantic style, achieved a certain success, 
particularly among the music-lovers of the petty bourgeoisie. 

One of the greatest modern German composers, Paul Hindemith, 
though always faithful to progress, was never much interested in 
politics. He was closely connected with the German Youth Move- 
ment and consequently collaborated with others in their search 
after new forms, especially for educational purposes. He developed 
an ingenious style of his own, as the world at large well knows by 
this time. He was strongly influenced by the polyphony of Bach 
and was a keen student of the music and musical instruments of the 
past. He tried to strike a balance between the musical tendencies 
of the two opposing camps of the younger generation. But it was 
this vacillating attitude which prevented the brilliant musician 
from combining the heterogeneous elements of modern music into 
something capable of forming a basis, however complex, for a 
music of the future. 
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Arnold Schoenberg is one of the great revolutionaries in the 
history of music. It was he who broke with the laws of tonality as 
laid down by Rameau in 1722 and cherished ever since as “ eternal 
truths”. Schoenberg’s new theories attracted many followers of the 
left-wing section among German musicians, who were desirous of 
doing away with the old-world mentality or, if need were, of 
overthrowing the old system altogether. But the notion that the 
solution of an obviously existing problem was to be found only in 
merciless criticism or in the forcible overthrow of old institutions 
and traditions began soon after the revolutionary crisis of 1923 to 
be propagated in a rather mechanical and bureaucratic way. The 
right-wing intellectuals and musicians therefore found it easier to 
oppose these new ideas. For them the main evil was what German 
philosophy calls the Beziehungslosigkeit, the want of connection, of 
man with a universal transcendental idea. Disavowal of the 
“‘ great” traditions of German history, they held, would remedy 
nothing in this crisis, least of all its intellectual complications, which 
were considered to be independent of the economic ones, if not 
actually prior to them. Recollections of the “ eternal” basic 
character of the German people and their culture, of its profundity 
of feeling and experience, of its belief in transcendental creative 
forces and in heroism, &c., could alone terminate it, they thought, 
or professed to think. The right-wing intellectuals opposed excessive 
sentimentality and antiquated views of past times no less than their 
left-wing colleagues, but they aimed at an almost impossible har- 
monizing of progress—especially as regards the development of 
technique as a historical necessity—with the “‘ glorious ”’ tradition 
of the German people. Where the two camps saw eye to eye most 
closely was in discountenancing any tendency accounted for by the 
motto l'art pour [ art. 

All these factors were bound to affect modern music, but as a 
matter of fact they did so in a rather negative way, as will be judged 
not only by the historian, but by all who are interested in musical 
development and have followed the progress of modern music in all 
countries, but particularly in Germany. 

With Hitler’s access to power in 1933 music was at once made 
part of the totalitarian Nazi system. Before long the Reichsmusik- 
kammer was established. It became the central organization for all 
musical activities inside Germany and thus began to control the 
whole of the nation’s musical life. As in other spheres of social life, 
the Gleichschaltung affected musicians first of all by the elimination 
of all left-wingers.. This was followed by the anti-Jewish action, 
which boycotted dozens of the world’s most famous musicians and 
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prohibited the performance of any music by Jewish composers, 
including that by one of the most popular German composers of 
the past—Mendelssohn. Finally, in 1934, a purge was staged even 
among Aryan musicians who were non-political or not necessarily 
pro-Nazi, as also among those who had remained faithful to musical 
progress before Hitler’s rise to power and were too upright to 
subscribe to his terrorist, opportunist and art-killing aims. The 
chief victim of this purge was Hindemith, whose continued cham- 
pionship of freedom in art and great influence on the young 
musical generation was a constant thorn in the side of the leading 
figures in the Nazi clique. This in spite of Hindemith’s obvious 
inclination towards the political right wing and the strong mystical 
leanings he had shown in the oratorio, ‘ Das Unaufhdérliche ’ (1931), 
and later in the opera of ‘ Mathis the Painter ’. 

At the same time, however, musical life seemed to recuperate. 
The Nazis took good care to give it a new impetus, mainly for 
reasons of propaganda. Financial grants were made by the state 
to theatres and opera-houses, and state-subsidized cultural organi- 
zations were created. In this way, and by the expedient of lowering 
artists’ fees considerably, large sections of the population were 
enabled to go to concerts and operas, an advantage whereby the 
Nazis hoped to turn people’s minds favourably towards the new 
system. New artists, most of them neither as gifted nor as popular 
as those who were dismissed or had been forced to emigrate, were 
given employment. The Hitler Youth, now playing an important 
part, encouraged the choral movement which, as we have seen, had 
established itself firmly soon after the last war. The editing of old 
music by German musicologists, its publication by well-known and 
also by some new publishers, the revival of old instruments—all this 
opened up new fields for musical exploitation and very soon found 
general approval. But apart from a few first-rate musical events, 
which became steadily rarer, the general quality of musical per- 
formances continued to decline. Military music, of course, played 
by bands of the army and of various then still semi-military 
organizations, took a large share in this cheapening process. In 
factories, during rest periods, police and army bands frequently 
performed the familiar marches which have once again helped to 
incite the masses to war. At the same time Nazi utility music, 
extolling the new system, was turned out in such quantities as to 
alarm even the party’s officials, who found themselves forced to 
take steps against it. As recently as 1940 another similar warning 
had to be issued by the musical Nazi authorities, with the result 
that composers reverted to the time-honoured music of earlier 
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generations capable of being adapted to the purpose of acclaiming 
the Fihrer and his system or took to the writing of very simply 
melodic songs for one or two voices, accompanied by fanfares, 
glorifying war and leadership. 

Needless to say “‘ tragic heroism ”’, as the Nazis like to call what 
is in reality brutal terrorism, needs its adequate artistic expression, 
including musical expression. This appears to have been found in 
a revival of “ the pure style of antiquity”. “* Straightness of line 
and form, plainness and calmness, are obvious necessities in a 
soldierly age’, wrote a Nazi writer on art in 1937, the very year 
in which Hitler threatened artists with sterilization and hard 
labour, lest they should persist in the ways of the pre-Hitler 
modernists. This amounted to an order to abstain from concerning 
themselves with artistic problems of any kind and to restrict them- 
selves to a style fit to express the disciplined, militarized life to 
which the Germans of the present day have been constrained. 

Actually musical creativeness had already been sterilized by 
that time. It had been robbed of its most essential sources of 
artistic vitality—freedom of thought, human experience and the 
right of all the arts, but music in particular, to reflect the great 
truths of life. The effects of paralysing restrictions became noticeable 
everywhere. The Youth Movement, once full of enthusiasm for 
great art, yielded to the new ambitions of the Hitler Youth, one of 
the strongest pillars of the Nazi edifice. The two new elements of 
modern musical life, the choral movement and the amateur youth 
movement, were appropriated by this new group, which is mainly 
responsible for the singing of military propaganda songs and 
nationalist “‘ folksongs © in that hysterical, super-disciplined rhyth- 
mic manner to be heard in and out of season by anyone who 
happens to tune in accidentally to a German radio station. 

More than that, the Hitler Youth even forced its way into the 
traditional choral societies consisting mainly of amateur singers of 
the older generations, who used to gather once a week for music 
and gossip. By persuasion, threats and ridicule these young fire- 
brands tried to abolish the time-honoured repertory, particularly 
that of the well-known male choral societies, and to enforce the 
substitution of one consisting chiefly of Nazi military songs. 

Germany still has plenty of concerts, of course, but they nullify 
any hope of a temporary escape from the Nazi world into esthetic 
indulgence by the frequent presence of the hated Nazi leaders, the 
sight of numerous Nazi uniforms and not least the performances by 
artists who have been only too effectively gleichgeschaltet. Those who 
refuse to attend concerts of any sort may escape Nazism, at least 
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in so far as it affects musical life ; but then Germans have always 
cared more about concert-going than any other nation, and not 
even the stoutest anti-Fascist can always do without entertainment. 
He must relax occasionally, a fact of which the Nazis are well aware, 
and this is the reason why they took care to Nazify all entertainment 
completely. There is no escape from Nazism anywhere in Germany, 
and certainly nowhere in the whole domain of music. Some of the 
younger German composers have, more or less unconsciously, 
perhaps, tried to escape the direct influence of Nazism on their 
work. Although neither religious nor convinced of any necessity of 
a religious revival, they have sometimes sought refuge in the shelter 
of the church by writing “ symphonic hymns ”’, “ orchestral anti- 
phons ”’, oratorios, and so on. They have sought appointments as 
church musicians or as teachers in ecclesiastical schools of music. 
Others again have sought a safe and satisfactory outlet in the 
musical idioms of former periods, on the musical substance of which 
they endeavour to raise the products of their own imagination. 
They aim desperately at creating a musical style that avoids cadences 
with leading notes, employs concordant final chords without com- 
mitting itself to anything so downright as major or minor thirds and 
restricts itself to severe diatonic writing, and all this in order to 
appear ascetic, dour and “ steely-romantic”’. What they actually 
turn out is a tedious, bloodless music. 

Thus, taken as a whole, Germany’s musical life to-day is soulless 
and devitalized. In spite of some remaining artists of Bayreuth and 
Salzburg fame and of occasional outstanding musical performances, 
the country, musically considered, has become a mere shadow of 
its former self. 

In such circumstances, will Germany contribute anything to 
music after the war? One thing is clear: there will be a great 
demand for music, than which nothing will prove more capable of 
healing the wounds inflicted by Nazism. It will certainly have an 
educational part to play, particularly among the warped young 
generation that is going to be the greatest post-war problem. But 
that problem will have to be faced, and nothing will be as likely 
as music to have a penetrating effect on German youth in teaching 
it a new feeling for humanity and tolerance, a new understanding 
of liberty and democracy. 

Domestic music, having so long pervaded the nation, will have 
a beneficial influence. But Germany’s musical life after the war— 
and incidentally that of other countries as well—will be distinctly 
different even from that prevailing before Hitler’s access to power, 
for, Nazis or no Nazis, a change was bound to come over domestic 
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music, and it was perverted by them merely because they cunningly 
took advantage of that historical fact. Musical creativeness will 
probably be directed towards more collectivist aims. There will be 
many works of art resulting from collaboration, based on a more 
active participation in musical performances even on the listener’s 
part. Great individual masterpieces as we have known them in the 
past will probably not be written for some time to come. 

We may hope, too, that after the war music will help to destroy 
the militarist ideas which are Germany’s greatest curse. It should 
also be instrumental in frustrating any remaining hopes of a new 
German musical hegemony. Here a great task awaits the musical 
German refugee destined eventually to return to his own country. 
He will have to tell the story of the growing musical activities 
elsewhere, particularly in “ unmusical” Great Britain, which, 
together with the United States, will by that time have done much, 
in many ways, to maintain the great musical traditions so ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Nazis. 


REVIEWERS 
E. B Editor 
E. L Edward i 
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English Cathedral Music from Edward VI to Edward VII. By Edmund H 
Fellowes. pp. 268. (Methuen, London, 1941.) 16s. 

When young Mr. Keats first read Chapman’s Homer, his rapture 
kindled till it flamed into song. I felt something like this rapture Be I 
read Dr. Fellowes’s ‘ English Cathedral Music’; but, not aoe a poet, 
I must express my admiration in prose. 

It is altogether an admirable book. Others have explored the subject 
before: two informative and entertaining books are J. E. West's 
‘ Cathedral Organists’ and J. S. Bumpus’s ‘A History of English 
Cathedral Music’. But Dr. Fellowes is the first to make a comprehensive 
survey of the progress (or otherwise) of cathedral music during some 
four hundred years. Fine scholarship, patient research and a balanced 
critical faculty go to the making of this book. Scholarship and dis- 
passionate judgment I have learned to expect from Dr. Fellowes, but, 
until I ¢ a study of the footnotes in his book, I had no idea that one 
man in a lifetime could undertake such spacious research. nee tag | 
to com and their work have been unearthed from here, there 
everywhere, and we may be grateful that the author conscientious] 
presents possibilities and probabilities as such, and not as facts. His wi 
not be the fate of a Burney or a Hawkins. Long-hidden mistakes, mis- 
prints and misunderstandings have been cleared up by Dr. Fellowes, 
who clearly shows how misleading to future historians and critics careless 
editors and copyists may be. One example from Farrant’s Service in 
G minor (really in A minor, but given a tone lower in Boyce) may be 
quoted from the chapter on the early Elizabethan period : 

The phrase “ That we being delivered ” in Benedictus has proved a stumbling- 
block to editors and — for many generations. The error in the tenor part 
that has been blindly followed in all its ugliness and without questioning, is to be 
traced to one of its earliest manuscript sources. . . . Unfortunately Ernest Walker 


quoted the . . . as edited and transposed by Boyce . . . and 
it as “ frankly horrible ”, accepting it as Farrant’s true text. 


Copious musical examples are given, illustrating the style and idiom 
of composers throughout the four centuries, the later half of the nine- 
teenth century coming out badly by comparison. Though, like all choir- 
boys at St. Paul’s in his time, I loved him well, and admired his t 
gifts as choir-trainer and organist, I have to admit the justice of the 
strictures passed on the compositions of Sir George Martin and the 
aptness of the musical illustration to support them. It is indeed surprising 
that so many excellent musicians in his day should seemingly have 
acquiesced in the choice of such feeble stuff for service in cathedrals. Or 
did they? In an address to Church Congress Sir Charles Stanford had 
something to say of the hard lot of cathedral organists who had little or 
no choice in the matter. A welcome improvement is seen in the few 
service lists (1938-39) quoted in the appendix of the book ; though even 
in these an old stager occasionally intrudes. 

I wish I could agree with Dr. Fellowes in his views as to the method of 
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treating the Versicles and Responses. In both Mattins and Evensong 
there is a rise to a climax (Te Deum, Magnificat), and if the opening 
portion of these services, as far as “‘O Lord, open Thou our lips”, and 
the prayers after the anthem, are not intoned, but read, and if the 

nses are sung in unison without accompaniment, to the Sarum use, 
the design of the services is made even clearer and a sense of proportion 
and balance achieved. 

I believe Dr. Fellowes does Milton an injustice. In his sonnet to 
Henry Lawes the poet states that “ Harry ” 

First taught our English music how to span 

Words with just note and accent. 
Dr. Fellowes comments : “‘ Milton must have completely misunderstood 
the rhythmic features and subtle verbal accentuation of the great Eliza- 
bethans if he sincerely believed this”. I believe Milton, whose father was 
a musician, contributing madrigals to ‘ The Triumphs of Oriana’, and 
who was brought up in the madrigal atmosphere, knew enough of the 
great Elizabethans fully to appreciate their fine rhythmic and verbal 
skill. Is it not possible that Milton stated that Lawes was one of the first 
composers to make a metrical use of the bar-line in vocal music? That 
is to say, that he made the musical accent recur regularly, and fitted 
words aptly to these recurring accents. 

I commend to the attention of all cathedral authorities the chapter 
entitled ‘Cathedral Music. A National Heritage’. This is a noble plea for 
the maintenance of a grand tradition, and has never been better expressed. 

This is a book that should pass through many editions, in which a 
few slight misprints and omissions in the musical quotations may be 
corrected ; but they are only slight, and not of the kind that marred the 
reputation of poor Farrant. G. Ss. 


Music in the Middle Ages, with an Introduction on the Music of Ancient Times. 
By Gustave Reese. pp. 502. (Dent, London, 1941.) 25s. 

Coming originally from the U.S.A., this work represents American 
musical scholarship at its best. It is also curiously characteristic of the 
nature of that scholarship, which is that of a country intent on acquisition 
of rather than specialization in knowledge. At its worst this demand for 
wholesale instruction is manifested by that ingenious and ingenuous time- 
saving and trouble-dispelling invention, the “ a oe ”, which has for its 
object the dissemination of a smattering of information about every- 
thing rather than of solid acquaintance with anything. At its best it 
shows itself in a praiseworthy anxiety to lay foundations of learning on a 
broad basis. The BE book, by the Associate Editor of the New York 
* Musical Quarterly’, is an excellent instance of such endeavour. It 
pine rant digest ” in so far as it presents a mass of material in a compact 

accessible form and draws, as a bibliography of some forty closely- 
printed pages shows, on a vast amount of material comprising the results 
of the best scholarship in Europe and America ; but if it is in the main 
a compilation rather than a composition, it summarizes the vast array 
of material in a masterly way pee ea the reader in search of reliable 
general information on a number of abstruse subjects all that he is likely 
to need. It will not turn him into a specialist in matters dealt with by 
any particular chapter, but while offering him excellent all-round 
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knowledge it will help him to acquire further and more specialized 
experience ; for not only are the ae, 0 ee very copious, though they 
avoid both superfluity and duplication as far as possible, but the author’s 
own comments and interpretations are always lucid and to the point. 
Thoroughness and economy go hand in hand to make the book infor- 
mative without making it overwhelming. 

The two substantial introductory chapters on ancient music, — 
not strictly relevant, will be found indispensable by most readers, for 
they prepare the ground and make several of the subjects discussed (such 
as the modes, for instance) much more easily understandable as phe- 
nomena of a continuous evolution. But in place of a detailed description 
of each chapter, which cannot be attempted here, a reproduction of the 
list of contents will most conveniently indicate the scope of Mr. Reese’s 


work. Here it is : 
I. INTRODUCTION : THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT TIMES 

1. South-western Asia and Egypt. 

2. Greece and Rome. 

II. WESTERN EUROPEAN MONODY TO ABOUT 1300 

The innings of Christian Sacred Chant and the Growth of some of its chief 
B : Syrian, Byzantine, Armenian, Coptic and Ethiopian. 

. The Growth of some of the Chief Branches of Christian Chant—continued : 
Russian, Ambrosian, Mozarabic and Gallican. 

Gregorian Chant : its History and Notation. 

Gregorian Chant : its Modal System and Forms. 

. Secular Monody : The Latin Songs, the Jongleurs, Troubadours and Trouvéres. 

. Secular Monody—continued : The Early Minnesinger, the Laude and Geissler- 

lieder, English Monody, Spanish Monody. 
III. POLYPHONY BASED ON THE PERFECT CONSONANCES AND ITS 
DISPLACEMENT BY POLYPHONY BASED ON THE THIRD 

g. The Earlier Stages of . 

10. The Rise of Measured Music and the Development of its Notation to Franco 
of Cologne (c. 1280). 

11. The Culmination of Continental Organum and Descant in the 12th and 13th 
Centuries : The Organa, Conductus, Early Motet, Cantilena ; Methods of 
Performance ; Instruments. 

12. The 14th Century: French Music; French and Italian Notation. 

13. = 14th Century: Italian, Spanish and German Music; Musica Falsa ; 
nstruments. 

14. Polyphony in the British Isles from the 12th Century to the Death of Dunstable. 

This table does not give an altogether adequate idea of the wealth of 

information to be found in the book. Chapter 6, for instance, treats of 
various important aspects of Gregorian chant under the following heads : 
‘The Modes and Related Subjects’, ‘ The Forms of Gregorian Chant 
and some Outgrowths ’, ‘ Tropes and Sequences’ and ‘ The Liturgical 
Drama’. The usefulness of the whole work is immensely enhanced by 126 
musical examples, some of considerable length, and by a full list of gramo- 
phone records that may be studied with advantage in relation to the text. 
There is no chapter on folksong, which seems a pity, though one can 
see the difficulties. It would have been impossible to assign such a 
chapter any place that could have been regarded as chronologically 
correct, nor could anyone have decided how much fo should 
come within the period chosen for treatment by Mr. Reese. Still, modal 
folksong at any rate could have been placed within it with certainty, and a 
summary of recent research in that field would have been extremely useful. 
Joseph Yasser’s theory that plainsong must have been fundamentally 
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pentatonic is duly mentioned, but not Hermann Reichenbach’s similar 
conjecture with a to the modal folksongs of Great Britain. 

Otherwise the Middle Ages are well covered. Indeed it is astonishing 
how much information Mr. Reese manages to cram into a relatively 
small space. His fifth and sixth chapters, for instance, give an almost 
incredible amount of reliable information on a subject which it took an 
authority like Peter Wagner the space of three times the whole of Mr. 
Reese’s volume to deal with. Some of the material, it must be said, is of 
necessity both dull and difficult: the chapter on Greek music is hard 
going even for accomplished scholars, through no fault of Mr. Reese’s 
who makes everything as clear as may be expected, including the lament- 
able fact that so much scholarship in that department rests on mere 
conjecture that perfect clearness may never be expected from anybody. 
Elsewhere too, of course, we have to put up with supposition again and 
again ; but far from complaining, we should be grateful to the author 
for so often showing quite frankly that modern scholarship is in doubt 
about, or divided in its opinion of, points previously all too rashly accepted 
as settled. Pope Gregory I, Notker Balbulus, Jacopone da Todi, Guido 
d’Arezzo and others are ruthlessly deprived of the credit for work that 
had once been ascribed to them with cheerful but unfounded assurance. 
The conscientious reader will have to do a good deal of work in correcting 
his references, including some of the most implicitly trusted. 

Not all our questions are answered, alas! We are left as ignorant 
about some matters of medieval music as we remain about the music of 
Greece. Even speculation, indeed, will sometimes not rise to our eager 
enquiries as to certain procedures of which we have no records. This is 
true in particular with regard to the old riddle of what was done with 
the amazingly numerous musical instruments, including many definitely 

nic instruments, before the rise of harmony as it is officially 
recorded from the evidence of vocal music. What, for instance, did the 
four hundred pipes of the Winchester organ do with themselves about 
the middle of the tenth century ? We are not told by Mr. Reese, for he 
has found no answer anywhere. Yet he suggests indirectly that the 
monodic tradition was so strong that, although we now think of the 
organ primarily as an instrument productive of harmony, it may at 
first never have been used to strike a chord, even by accident ; for we 
are told that the Arabs had water organs from the eighth century onward, 
and the Arabs certainly had no conception of harmony. Elsewhere, too, 
the author’s suggestions usefully lead to interesting speculations, as for 
instance in the matter of the probable instrumental accompaniments of 
the troubadour songs. 

It would be a = lle to go on discussing the endless topics to which 
a reading of this taxing but fascinating book gives rise, but a term must 
be set to this review. Mr. Reese’s work sh certainly be in the library 
of all serious students of music, to whom it will open up the way to a 
vast amount of specialist reading if they are not content with the admirable 
grounding they will get from itself. The final chapter will be read in this 
country with much interest and some pride. It should be added that the 
section on * Russian Chant’ is by Igor Buketov and that on ‘ English 
Monody’ by Willis Wager, two contributors who fit worthily into the 


E. B. 
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Bach, Three Fugues from ‘ The Well-tempered Clavier’, arranged for two 
Clarinets and Bassoon by Frederick J. Thurston. Score and Parts. 
(Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 

This is an interesting experiment. The parts of the three-voice 

Fugues in C minor, F minor and F major are transcribed for clarinets 

and bassoon, and appropriate expression marks are added. It is difficult 

to judge such a score on paper, but what makes one a little apprehensive 
are the contrasts in register of the clarinets, especially with their frequent 
big intervals, and the unavoidable humour of runs on the bassoon. One 
wonders whether effects of colour may not result which are not altogether 
desirable. Mr. Thurston, however, is the sort of musician who must 
surely have pondered all this, and his novel arrangement will be listened 
to with much curiosity. E. L. 


Chopin, Les Sylphides. Ballet. Piano Score edited by Constant Lambert. 
(Chester, London.) 53s. 

On the face of it there may not seem to be much point in bringing 
together a number of pieces by Chopin in their original form for the sake 
of arranging them as they appear in Fokin’s well-known ballet. How- 
ever, that ballet is now a classic in its own right, and those who wish to 
play Chopin in that form will save themselves much tedious assembling 
by using this score, which will also serve admirably for rehearsals. The 
editing, both from the com *s and the ballet-master’s point of view 


is well done and the uction of a photograph by Gordon Anthon 
showing Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes in action at Sadler’s Wells 
makes an attractive cover. E. B. 


Delius, Frederick, Three Orchestral Pieces. Edited by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
. rg nag ag Mc naa: & Hawkes, London.) 2s. 6d. 
ranck, ane ig minor. Miniature Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London.) 6s. 

These recent additions to the series of Hawkes Pocket Scores, which 
already contains a table number of standard works as well as some 
modern orchestral chamber music by Barték, Bloch, Britten, Ireland, 
Webern and other composers of distinction, are beautifully produced and 
very clearly printed on excellent paper. That of the Franck Symphony, 
for instance, is vastly superior to the French publication which is.now in 
any case no longer obtainable. 

The three Delius pieces are ‘The Walk to the Paradise Garden’ 
from ‘A V Romeo and Juliet’ and the Intermezzo and Serenade 
from ‘ Hassan’. The first reduces the original extravagant score for an 
orchestra of normal size ; but Sir Thomas Beecham’s editing no doubt 
goes beyond this, It is no secret that Delius’s scores were left in a rather 
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sketchy state by the composer and that much had to be done by con- 
ductors to prepare them for adequate performance. No other conductor, 
however, knew as much about the composer’s intentions as the present 
editor, the publication of whose versions thus preserves a tradition that 


was already in danger of dying out. E. B. 


Fenby, Eric, Rossini on Ilkla Moor. Overture for Orchestra. Full Score. 
& Hawkes, London.) 10s. 

The first impression of this overture is that it is a piece of rollicking 
fun, based on two Yorkshire songs, strictly tonal in harmony, lightly 
scored for double wood-wind, brass and strings, and eminently suited for 
performance by amateur orchestras. Mr. Fenby intends it, however, as 
a piece of Rossinian buffoonery, as a parody, in fact, on the banter and 
excitement of Rossini’s style, and it is hardly that. Actually there is 
never more than a hint at y, and were it not for the fact that the 
tune of ‘ On Ilkla Moor’ is so well known, the overture might pass as 
authentic Rossini. That is the trouble with parody in music, unless the 
com is a Ravel or a crank like Satie : the novice at the game can 
Sanliy eaten identifying himself with the object of his travesty. Some- 
thing of Mr. Fenby, who is certainly no novice in composition, does 
pierce through here and there, particularly in the charming slower 
section, but hardly enough to justify his claim to have produced a ny: 

.L. 


Handel, The Faithful Shepherd (Il pastor fido). Suite for Orchestra arranged 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Full 
Score, 15s. ; Piano Conductor, 3s. 

The work from which this suite is arranged is not, as some wit has it, 

a comic opera by Handel called ‘ Parson Fido’. The second opera he 

composed in England, ‘ I] pastor fido’, was first performed in 1712 and 

revised more than twenty years later to include the ballet, ‘ Terpsichore ’. 

Consequently it reveals influences from different schools. The pundits 

ma’ le over whether the instrumental style is predominantly 

Italian or French ; what matters more is that Beecham has selected seven 

utterly charming pieces from the original score, one more entrancing 

than the other and all of them typical of Handel’s most graceful manner. 

The full score for double wood-wind, brass and strings is trans tly 

clear in texture, and there is a useful piano-conductor score which would 

allow performance by almost any small combination. The suite has 
already been recorded and should undoubtedly prove as popular as 

Harty’s well-known arrangement of the ‘ Water Music ’. ER 


Ireland, John, Sarnia: an Island Sequence, for Piano: 1. Le Catioroc. 
2. Ina May Morning. 3. Song of the Springtides. (Winthrop Rogers ; 
Boosey Hawkes, London.) 5s. 

Three Pastels, for Piano: 1. A Grecian Lad. 2. The Boy Bishop. 
3. Puck’s Birthday. (Augener, London.) 9s. each. 

Two important new sets of pieces by John Ireland are indeed a gift 
to Pianists, especially when much music is unobtainable and new publi- 
cation unexpected, though such work would have been welcome at any 
time. There may be — very new about them, but then one does 
not expect a mature artist like Ireland to experiment wildly at his 
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time of life and rejoices rather that his strong individuality has remained 
so true to itself. For ic lias bien by un asaed ecarendad. A note at the 
end of the first of the ‘ Pastels’, which tells us that the piece was 
“ re-written from an early MS.”, is interesting as an indication of a 
remarkable consis of style. Apart from a rather more frank melodi- 
ousness and a greater nic simplicity, ‘ A Grecian Lad ° is astonish- 
ingly like mature Ireland. There would have been more of that 
** squashed ” effect of harmonically foreign notes if the piece had been 
written recently, but it could not have been lovelier and might have 
seemed less fresh. On the other hand the composer might have avoided 
the slight weakness of the common-chord cadential close in the eighth 
bar on p. 3 and carried on the music without that rather disconcerting 
break. Still, one would not have the piece otherwise, and it does not 
fall into what seems a greater fault in ‘ The Boy Bishop’, where the 
opening section is repeated at the end in the manner of Grieg, almost 
note for note and with only small changes in note-grouping which are 
themselves Griegish. All the same, this too is an admirable bit of musical 
poetry, rich and subtle in harmony and with an interior melody in the 
middle section that is most effective in a simple way. ‘ Puck’s Birthday’ 
—to dispose of the ‘ Pastels’ together—is the only really difficult piece 
of this set, a brisk, impetuous pattern of figures arranged in irregular 
alternations of 2-2 and 3-2 bars, tumbling over each other in a way 
that demands great alertness from the player. A joyous open-air feeling 
pervades the whole. 

Sarnia was the Romans’ name for the island of Guernsey, where the 
other suite, or “ sequence”, was written in the spring of 1940. The 
music is on a large scale and makes impressive play with devices which, 
though essentially pianistic in technique, often become lavishly orchestral 
in their effect. A kind of subdued sumptuousness of festive sounds, emerg- 
ing from sombrely pensive music and being lost in it again, makes ‘ Le 
Catioroc’ the most original and interesting piece of this set, though 
‘In a May Morning ’, with its sustained and songful tune and its quel 
exuberance, is the most ap ing. The last is, again, the hardest to 
play : a kind of swirling, trumpeting toccata of considerable size and of 
the utmost brilliance. But unlike most toccatas it does not sacrifice 
poetry, a quality John Ireland still keeps inviolate in his work. Indeed 
it is there that his consistency has been most valuable. E. B. 


Jacob, Gordon, Two Sketches for String Orchestra: 1. English Landscape. 
2. August Bank Holiday. Full Score (Novello, London.) 6s. 
Admirably contrasted in style, these two pieces are written in what 
may be regarded as the established modern lish style. It is a style 
owing something to Vaughan Williams and to Delius, less to Elgar, 
something also to Goossens and to Bliss. The harmony is an amplification 
of the text-book resources with occasional fifths in the bass and a touch of 
chromaticism, yet it is unmistakably tonal. The counterpoint is sober and 
qnay, aad, Goes ane Salem Serene Se ae iece with effective 
entries. In mood the first is reflective and lyrical, second vivacious 
and jocular. But the main thing to be said about Mr. Jacob’s work is 
that it is characteristically English—as English as Poulenc is French or 
Prokofiev Russian. E. L. 
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Mullinar, Michael, Putney Ferry. English Country Dance Tune arranged 
for String Orchestra. Full Score. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
The arranger of this dance tune has approached his task in a subtle 
way. The tune is repeated again and again, but there is not a single 
modulation and the arrangement might easily have been dull. It is 
alive because Mr. Mullinar has found just the right colour and contrast 
in the part-writing to hold our attention all the time. Extremely easy 
to play, it should appeal primarily to school orchestras. E. L. 


Vaughan Williams, R., Valiant-for-Truth. Motet for Mixed Chorus, 
with an Introduction for Organ or Piano ad lib. (Oxford University 
Press.) 6d. 

Twenty years after ‘ The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains ’ 
Vaughan Williams has returned to ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’, the text 
for this motet being the description of the death of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth 
in Part II of Bunyan’s work. The large operatic scene and this small- 
scale motet have little in common, yet the approach to Bunyan has not 
changed. There is the same control, the same flexibility. The vision, 
however, is darker, the lyricism more intense, and twenty years have 
brought a sense of awe and tragedy that had not yet been glimpsed in 
the earlier work. 

Exquisitely simple in both lay-out and form, the piece is nevertheless 
remarkable for an astonishing variety of effect. The framework is 
limited, but the technique is varied. Recitative passages are contrasted 
with block chords, and in a polyphonic section describing Valiant-for- 
Truth’s journey to his father there is a most unusual blend of tranquillity 
and anxiety. Purely contrapuntal effects are few, consisting of a few 
bars of canon to depict the hero’s terrifying exclamations, “‘ Death, 
where is thy sting ?”’ and “‘ Grave, where is thy victory ?”’, and a short 
passage in imitation to illustrate the final sounding of trumpets. All 
these effects, in the hands of a less skilled composer, might well have 
created a sense of confusion. Here they are neatly contrasted to form a 
moving picture of Bunyan’s agonized character—a picture which, as 
befits this searcher for truth, is both accurate and complete. E. L. 


Walton, William, Music for Children, arranged for Orchestra from ‘ Duets 
for Children’. Full Score. (Oxford University Press.) 10s. 6d. 


The orchestration of these slender pieces, originally published for 
piano duet, is a model of simplicity, though Walton is not the man to 
miss an opportunity for some cunning combination, even when the 
material at hand is not much more difficult than five-finger exercises. 
Anyone with a nose for the orchestra will find a savoury corner to investi- 
gate—the concluding bars of the third piece, for instance, where drums 
and glockenspiel give colour to chords on the strings, and the grazioso 
passage in the last piece. The question does arise, however, whether 
these ten pieces are not perhaps a little too slender for orchestral 
performance, for the longest occupies only eleven pages of the full score 
and several are over by the end of page two. But they are worth hearing 
if only because they are so characteristic of a tendency (which no doubt 
the psychologists would approve) to replace humour, charm and docility 
in children’s music by irony, pertinence and some impertinence. 


E. L. 
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